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Jefferson and the Public Buildings of Virginia 
I. Williamsburg, 1770-1776 
By Fiske KimBaLi 


Tz ORIGINAL manuscript architectural drawings by Thomas 
Jefferson in the Huntington Library* throw new light on many 
topics, but particularly on the public buildings of Virginia in the 
period just before and during the Revolution. Here they modify in 
important respects the conclusions based on an earlier study of his 
drawings in the Coolidge Collection of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society.’ 

We know from Jefferson’s plan for enlarging the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, drawn for Lord Dunmore, that Jefferson was early 
concerned with designs not only for his own house, Monticello, but 
for buildings at Williamsburg. Born in 1743, Jefferson attended 
William and Mary from 1760 to 1762, studied law under Wythe in 
Williamsburg from 1762 until his admission to the bar in 1767, was 
an intimate in Governor Fauquier’s circle, and was first elected to 
the Virginia Assembly in 1769. He began his studies for Monticello 
earlier than was formerly supposed, for his first known notes and 
calculations for it are found at the back of his oldest pocket account 
book, that for the year 1767.° From 1768 to 1770 he was making 


1These came to the Library directly from Jefferson’s great-granddaughter Cor- 
nelia Jefferson Taylor, in 1916. Cf. N. B. Cuthbert, American Manuscript Collec- 
tions (Huntington Library Lists, Number 5; 1941), p. 29. 

2Thomas Jefferson, Architect: Original Designs in the Collection of Thomas Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, Junior, With an Essay and Notes by Fiske Kimball (Boston, 
printed for private distribution, 1916). 

8Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory (1943), pp. 149-50. 
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preliminary drawings for the plan and elevation of the house, betray- 
ing that he had access to Robert Morris’ Select Architecture, James 
Gibbs’s Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture and his 
Book of Architecture, and Palladio’s Four Books of Architecture.‘ 

The Huntington Library has a plan (HM 9387) for an octagonal 
building with notes headed “Design of a chapel the model the tem- 
ple of Vesta. Pallad. B. 4. Pl. 38. 39.” (Figure 1).° We venture to 
suggest that it was designed for erection at Williamsburg about the 
year 1770.° 

This date is based on the paper used, the same as that Jefferson 
used for a letter to Peyton Randolph dated July 23, 1770. So far as 
we can now judge, this paper,” watermarked with the arms of Great 
Britain, was never bought by Jefferson after the first non-importa- 
tion agreement of 1769. Of the other drawings and notes using this 
paper, those which can be dated with certainty are all from 1768-69 
and 1770. 

The Temple of Vesta, with its surrounding peristyle, as figured 
by Palladio (Figures 2 and 3), was round, and with no room for a 
congregation. The other books Jefferson owned by 1770, however, 
abound with octagonal forms. Morris shows many of them, some- 

. times projecting on the exterior, for rooms in houses and garden 
structures, and notably in his Plate 31, “of an octagonal Temple or 
Chapel, 60 Feet in outer Diameter [it had a surrounding aisle] and 
the internal 40 Feet” (Figure 4). Like Jefferson’s chapel, it has con- 
centric benches, here circular, and a central altar. There can be no 
question that Jefferson had this plate also before his eyes. 

Now around 1770, Jefferson can have had no other place in mind 
for such a chapel except Williamsburg. Charlottesville was still a 
mere hamlet. It was laid out and made the county seat only in 
1761-62, and the improvements made before the Revolution were 

4Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Figs. 5-19. The dating of these drawings is revised 


in The Road to Glory, pp. 150-53. For the sources, see both of these, especially the 
list of architectural books owned by Jefferson in the former, pp. 90-101. 


5“A Selection of Original Plans and Drawings by Thomas Jefferson” mimeo- 
graphed, Huntington Library, 1938, No. 23, illustrated on cover. 

6Tentatively dated 1778 by the Huntington Library. 

"Cf. Thomas Jefferson, Architect, “Media and Papers used in the Drawings,” 
pp. 105-116, Paper AC. The dating of some of the whet drawings on this kind of 
paper is here slightly revised in accordance with more recent ‘researches. 
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few and scattered.® As late as 1779, Anbury, a British prisoner, 
wrote “This place . . . consisted only of a Court-house, one tavern, 
and about a dozen houses.” At Williamsburg, to be sure, there stood 
Bruton Parish Church, built in 1715, which in 1781 Jefferson, writ- 
ing his Notes on Virginia, did not include among “the only public 
buildings worthy mention . . . the Capitol, the Palace, the College, 
and the Hospital for Lunatics, all of them in Williamsburg,” of 
which he had little good to say. He added, “There are no other 
public buildings but churches and court-houses, in which no at- 
tempts are made at elegance.” Evidently he hoped to promote the 
building of a chapel, perhaps for the College, which would offer a 
more polite model at the capital.° 

The first of the Jefferson drawings in the Huntington Library to 
be published was the large plan (HM 9367) inscribed by Jefferson: 
“Plan for an addition to the College of William and Mary drawn at 
the request of Ld. Dunmore” (Figure 5). Dunmore arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg to take up his duties September 25, 1771, and fled the 
capital June 8, 1775. The Burgesses, of whom Jefferson was one, 
opposed him covertly from May of 1773, when they authorized the 
committee of correspondence (moved by Jefferson’s brother-in- 
law, Dabney Carr) and openly from May, 1774, when, on June 1, 
Dunmore dissolved their session. The period in which Jefferson 
could have made this drawing is thus scarcely greater than three 
years at most, probably less than two—October 1771 to May 1773.”° 


8Edgar Woods, Albemarle County (1932; 1st ed. 1901), pp. 26-28; Mary Rawlings, 
The Albemarle of Other Days (1925), pp. 34-35- 

°The Public Magazine, in the center of Court House Square in Williamsburg, 
built 1716, was octagonal in plan, of dimensions not greatly different from those of 
Jefferson’s proposed chapel, but by no means identical, as they must have been if 
he had been proposing a remodeling of this for ecclesiastical purposes. 


10The. kind of paper on which this plan is drawn is identical with that on which 
Jefferson made several other drawings, the earliest even prior to May 1768. Thomas 
Jefferson, Architect, Figs. 12 and 34, early drawings for Monticello, are there dated 
“prior to the fall of 1770” and “prior to August 4, 1772,” respectively. But as Jeffer- 
son’s account book for 1768 shows, his designs for Monticello had, by May, 1768, 
progressed to the point represented by these drawings. Cf. The Road to Glory, 
p. 150. Other examples of Jefferson’s use of the same paper are Figs. 13, 52, and 55 
in Thomas Jefferson, Architect, of which the last two may be as late or later than 
1775. Papers used by Jefferson were normally exhausted in about three years; large 
sheets, normally, in about five years. Such periods of use thus coincide with the 
period of possible friendly contact between Dunmore and Jefferson. 
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This belief is confirmed and made more precise by Jefferson’s 
own movements at the time. He came in October of 1771 to Wil- 
liamsburg for the Assembly, remaining there until mid-December, 
a few days before his marriage January 1, 1772. This was the period 
of his courtship at The Forest near by, where he several times paid 
brief visits, but otherwise he remained continuously at the capital. 
He was there again with his bride in April and May, 1772, then not 
again before May, 1773, when his breach with the policy of the 
royal governor began. The design must thus almost surely have been 
drawn in 1771 or 1772. That it was made very early in Dunmore’s 
term is in line with the bright hopes usually entertained of any new 
regime.” 

Jefferson’s design ingeniously transforms the old U-shaped college 
building, with its arches on piers along the three inner sides, into 
the distant semblance of a Renaissance palace with a rectangular 
arcaded court, wholly enclosed. In Palladio’s Four Books on Archi- 
tecture, an edition of which Jefferson had owned since 1768-69,” 
such an enclosed court, though square, with arches on piers, is shown 
in the plan of the author’s Palazzo Thiene at Vicenza, Book II, Plate 
9 (Figure 6). No similar plan appears in any of the other books 
which Jefferson owned before the Revolution. 

Attached to the College plan when it was acquired by the Hunt- 
ington Library was another plan (Figure 7), now detached and 
separately numbered (HM 9664). This, a sketch plan for a villa 
rotonda, has no title and no writing other than dimensions in Jeffer- 
son’s hand. It is, however, drawn on exactly the same kind of paper™ 
used for the plan for the College. The date of the one drawing was 
also approximately the date of the other. 


11No light is thrown on the question of date by the documents regarding the 
college building assembled from all sources by Earl G. Swem, who first published 
the drawing, and whose caption for it gave the date as “about 1772 or 1773,” Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly, 2d ser., VIII (1928), facing p. 240. The proposal 


was unknown to H. B. Adams in his study of the college, U.S. Bureau of Educa- - 


tion, Circular of Information, No. 1 (1887). 

12The dating in Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 1916, is revised in The Road to 
Glory, 1943, p. 151. 

18There is no watermark on this piece of the paper but its bridge-marks, with all 
their irregularities of spacing, are absolutely identical with those of the paper used 
for the College plan—it was cut off the same sheet or another sheet of the same lot. 
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The type of the domed villa rotonda of Palladio was one which 
Jefferson repeatedly used for projected houses, most notably in his 
anonymous competitive design of 1792 for the President’s House in 
the Federal City of Washington.* We shall see it also about 1780, 
when Jefferson was a Director of the Public Buildings of Virginia, 
not to speak of his later attempt to embody it in a private dwelling.”® 
Attached, as the plan was, to a design “requested by Ld. Dunmore,” 
it leads us to suppose the scheme may also have been presented to 
Dunmore as a project for replacing the old Governor’s Palace by 
something more academic and monumental. 

Palladio’s Villa Rotonda at Vicenza, as illustrated on Plates XIV 
and XV of his Book II, is a square of about 70 Vincentine feet, with 
a central, circular, domed room 30 feet in diameter. Jefferson’s plan 
has a central rotunda of 24 feet, within a square which, with allow- 
ance for the thickness of walls, must be 68 feet. There are no indi- 
cations of porticoes, but we cannot doubt that at least one was 
intended. The problems of stairs and chimneys, which had bothered 
everyone who attempted such a plan, bothered Jefferson also, and 
his several attempted solutions, partly erased, were evidently not 
considered satisfactory. So far as we know, he did not pursue fur- 
ther at this time the idea of a villa rotonda for the Governor. 

We have known since 1916 that Jefferson made at some epoch a 
measured survey of the existing Palace at Williamsburg (Figure 8) ,** 
and also, at the same time or later, studies for remodeling it (Fig- 
ures g and 10)."" There as a youth he had been a familiar in the day 
of Governor Fauquier, who died in office in 1768. When I first pub- 
lished these drawings I presumed that, even though Jefferson in 
1776 had sponsored a bill, not then passed, for the removal of the 


14Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Figs. 125-28. 


15] bid., Fig. 181 (“T. Jefferson, Archt. R. Mills Delt. 1803”). Further drawings 
for that project have lately been acquired by the University of Virginia. 


16Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Fig. 95. This measured plan may conceivably have 
been made in the time of Fauquier (d. 1768), when Jefferson was an intimate, with 
the run of the Palace—made for study of sizes and accommodations in reference 
to his plans for Monticello, then in preparation. Notes of the size of the bricks at 
Rosewell are in his account book for 1767. 

17] bid., Figs. 98, roo. Another plan, Fig. 101, on the same kind of paper as Fig. 100, 
shows a similar scheme regularized, which I supposed in 1916 might have been in- 
tended for Richmond. 
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capital to Richmond, he had made them while he himself occupied 
the house as Governor in 1779-80. We know he never occupied any 
house without making plans to modify it.** Thomas T. Waterman 
argues,”® in view of the idea of removal—for which a new bill was 
introduced May 29, 1779 and quickly became law, making Rich- 
mond the capital after the last day of April 1780—that the studies 
for the Governor’s Palace, like that for the College, were made un- 
der Dunmore, or possibly for Patrick Henry in 1776. 

There is unfortunately no real clue to a date from the papers used 
for the drawings of the Governor’s Palace. All the sheets but two 
lack any watermark and those two have only small fragments of 
one, of a nature not determinable. To be sure, two of the kinds of 
paper, one bluish, the other thick and yellowish, are highly indi- 
vidual, but alas these, like the others of the group, were not used in 
other instances with an ascertainable date. The diagonal cross-hatch- 
ing of the walls in plan was characteristic of Jefferson’s early draw- 
ings; it is not found in any after 1780. We are thus left to speculate 
mostly a priori. The drawings for remodeling were scarcely made 
under Fauquier (who died March 13, 1768), with whom Jefferson 
was intimate, for octagonal projecting rooms such as occur in them 
were only added to the Monticello plans in 1772. This is the very 
time we have arrived at for the other plans presented to Dunmore. 
All told, we may presume the studies for remodeling the Palace 
were likewise made then. 

It was in one of his designs for remodeling the Governor’s Palace 
that Jefferson took the historic initiative of giving an entire house 
the form of a temple, by immense porticoes before and behind, each 
with “pediment front whole width of roof.” This, in a large build- 
ing for practical use, was something which went quite beyond the 
small garden temples of the beginnings of classicism in England. We 
see now that Jefferson’s prophetic proposal, fresh in the whole 
world, was made even earlier than was at first supposed. 


18S it was with his two houses in Paris, with his houses in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and with the White House, not to speak of Monticello. 


19The Mansions of Virginia (1945), 394. In my review of this book in the Art 
Bulletin, XXVIII (1946), p. 208, I tended to be persuaded to this view. 





The Repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664 
By Caro.ine Rossins 


5 LEGISLATIVE record of the first five sessions of the Cavalier 
parliament reveals a violent reaction not only from the many 
utopian and revolutionary ideas of the interregnum, but also from 
the comparatively moderate traditional policies of 1640-41. No 
terms were imposed on Charles II but his own. Though the Con- 
vention, once this astonishing restoration had been effected, showed 
independence enough, the men elected in the spring of 1661 seemed 
all too willing to bolster royal authority. They placed the militia in 
the hands of the King. They voted him money in greater quantity 
than to any earlier monarch, They brought back the bishops. They 
forced a newly rigid Anglicanism on the country. They gave every 
statutory indication of a reverence and loyalty unknown to the 
first half of the century. England did, of course, retain her ancient 
legislature, though a second revolution was needed to secure both 
that popular form of government and the Protestant religion. Eng- 
lish absolutism did not, therefore, develop along the same lines as 
in Denmark or France. This fact, however, can be taken too much 
for granted. The revulsion of feeling against popular theories can 
be underestimated, and so can the dangers that went with it. The 
kings of the seventeenth century wanted despotic power. It is not 
necessary to exaggerate the virtues or vices of the restored Stuarts 
to concede this. Despotism and patriotism did not seem incompat- 
ible. Parliament and the so-called “Gothick” estates often seemed 
ineffectual to rulers who wished to govern efficiently and who 
feared that vacillations and time-consuming discussions and proc- 
esses would encourage the interference of foreign powers. 

At the same time, opposition to the administration of Charles is 
often misunderstood. During and after a revolutionary epoch, pub- 
lic opinion, at no time easy to assess with certainty, is peculiarly 
hard to analyze. Bankruptcy, fatigue, disillusionment, all compli- 
cate the problem. And for the years 1661-66, the scarcity of reports 
of the debates of either house increase the difficulty of understand- 
ing the temper of the times. The evidence we have is contradictory. 
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It is not just that crowds will cheer a Richard, a Monk, and a 
Charles, not to mention a James or a William—within a few days of 
each other. Exactly opposite impressions may be derived from a 
study of the laws passed before 1666 and the famous Proviso, and 
from the state papers and the letters of the Venetian envoys—to 
mention only two examples. The statute book suggests a very con- 
siderable degree of compliance with royal policies in every respect 
save toleration, if that can be said to be a royal wish. The letters 
from London to Venice or from deputies of militia to the Council, 
for example, talk constantly of turbulence and rebellion. Even for- 
mer royalists now sound malcontent. A recent lecturer on the reign 
of Charles emphasized the increased power of parliament after the 
Civil War, but there can be no doubt that however great the tri- 
umph of the parliamentary system was eventually to be, contempo- 
raries really feared the imposition of a continental system. Hence 
the violence in the countryside; the near treasonable intrigues of 
Sidney abroad. Of course most Englishmen loved parliament but in 
1660 both the climate of European opinion and their own disillu- 
sionment with constitutional experiment left them vulnerable to a de- 
gree unequaled since they had become aware of popular theories. 
In trying to reach a fair estimate of the situation in the sixties 


the eventual triumph of parliamentary government must be placed 
alongside the conflicting evidence of the times. Developments out- 
side the island, in continental Europe, must be remembered. Every 
scrap of parliamentary material must be studied and most are, in 
view of their rarity, worth salvage. The discovery of a new diary of 
any length, or of a bundle of correspondence, is always possible, 


1Vivid accounts of disturbance in the early sixties may be found in the follow- 
ing: H. Gee, “The Derwentdale Plot,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3d ser, XI (1917), 
125-42; W. C. Abbott, “English Conspiracy and Dissent,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XIV 
(1909), 503-28, 696-722; M. Ashley, John Wildman (London, 1947), chaps xiv, xv; 
Gilbert Burnet, History of his Own Time, ed. O. Airy (Oxford, 1897), 1, passim— 
sometimes exaggerated account of both reaction and revolt. Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, Venetian, particularly Vol. XXXIII (London, 1932), for the years 1661-64, e.g., 
No. 79 (p. 63), No. 211 (p. 161). Cf. Samuel de Sorbiére, Voyage to England (tr. 
London, 1709); Add. MSS, 34306, “Letter Book,” letters, records, and accounts kept 
by John Milward of the Derbyshire Militia, 1660-65. All these rather confirm than 
modify Burnet’s story. For a contrast in interpretation of the period see Andrew 
Amos, The English Constitution in the Reign of Charles II (London, 1857), pp. 
45-48, and Andrew Browning, “Parties and Party Organizations in the Reign of 
Charles II,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXX (1948), 21-36, especially p. 21. 
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though it is not altogether easy to suggest the proper hunting 
grounds. The papers of members of parliament must be sought: in 
them may often be found not only valuable biographical details, but 
drafts of bills and other useful memoranda. The notes kept by men 
like the Hull intelligencer, William Stockdale, might afford further 
information about happenings in the capital and occasionally in 
parliament. The dispatches and accounts of foreign envoys and 
travelers are worth reading. A survey of present resources may be 
useful; it will at least show which of those sources already known 
need to be published. 

Once the comparatively well documented Convention is over, 
we have often to rely for evidence as to the opposition on careful 
combing of the Journals of both Houses of Parliament. Evelyn is 
never much concerned with politics. Pepys,’ though he occasion- 
ally illumines parliamentary affairs, is chiefly preoccupied with other 
matters. Northcote,* no longer a member, soon stops his fragmen- 
tary notes, and Colonel Bullen Reymes, though he remains in the 
House until his death sometime in the winter of 1672-73, breaks off 
his diary ten years earlier.* Townshend’s journal ends in the April 
of 1663.° Marvell’s correspondence is interrupted by a trip to Hol- 


2The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley, TV (London, 1894); further 
references to Pepys are to this edition. 

3Note Book of Sir John Northcote Sometime M.P. for Ashburton and After- 
wards for the County of Devon, ed. A. H. A. Hamilton (London, 1877), pp. 127-36 
(18 May 1661-21 June 1661). Very brief; occasionally adds a line of business to 
the Commons Journals or the name of a mover: e.g., Swinfen 20 May, etc. 

4Colonel Bullen Reymes of the Priory, os Dorset, M.P., Melcombe 
Regis, 1661, according to the Returns of Members of Parliament (London, 1878), 
I, 522, died sometime Selene 1672-73, when his place was filled in the house. In John 
Hutchins, History and Antiquities of Dorset (3d ed., Westminster, 1873), where 
the family is mentioned several times (II, 455, 338, 763), his death is put in 1695. He 
was a royalist who compounded in October 1648. He was connected with the ad- 
miralty, and the State papers domestic of Charles II contain some incidental infor- 
mation about him and a few letters to Pepys, Coventry, etc. He appears in the 
Flagellum Parliamentarium, ed. N. Harris Nicholas (1827), as a pensioner. His diary 
in a small quarto volume in the British Museum, Egerton MSS, 2043, has entries 
from 8 May to 6 June, 1661, 20 Nov. to 20 Dec., 1661, 7 Jan. to 4 Feb., 1661/2. One 
perhaps allows the feelings of an old cavalier to appear (f.8) and is chiefly inter- 
esting for sidelights on procedure. It contains nothing of significance on the pas- 
sage of important legislation. 

5Diary of Henry Townshend of Elmley Lovett 1640-1663, ed. J. W. Willis Bund 
(Worcestershire Hist. Soc.; London, 1920), I, 35-98 (25 April 1660 to 23 April 1663). 
Townshend was not a member of parliament and is not very informative after the 
early days of the Convention. 
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land and a mission to Moscow.® Rugge’s “Diurnal,” though of some 
value, is on the whole disappointing.’ Lord Wharton’s papers in the 
Carte MSS deserve more attention, and a completion of the Calendar 
of Clarendon MSS is highly desirable, as also of course is a good edi- 
tion of Clarendon’s Life and Continuation.® Perhaps as important as 
any unexplored sources so far mentioned, for the politics of the first 
four sessions, are the speeches of Sir John Holland in the Tanner 
collections. Whether actually delivered as he copied them into his 
book or not, they are almost all worth publishing for the light they 
throw on the thinking of a reasonable, moderate parliament man of 
experience but no particular eminence. He spoke on the restoration 
of the bishops, on the militia bills, on finance, on a general naturali- 
zation, and on the proposed Irish Cattle bill of 1663 in this early pe- 
riod of the reign.° 

A few copies of other speeches survive in manuscript as well as 
the printed versions of royal and speakers’ orations. There is a manu- 
script copy of a speech against hearth money among the Stowe 
manuscripts, probably delivered in 1662, and Sir Robert Paston’s 
speech was printed soon after he proposed the unprecedented grant 
of two and a half million pounds for the cost of the second Dutch 
War in 1664. Some scattered material may be found about the Bristol- 


Temple imbroglio in the summer of 1663, in the reports of the Vene- 
tians, and of Sorbiére, and to the many versions of the proceedings 


6Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), 
Vol. II, Letters. There are no reports from 27 June 1661 until April 1663 nor from 
then when he announces the forthcoming mission until he returned to the house 
in October 1665. 


"Rugge, “Diurnal,” Add. MSS, 10116-7, devotes early folios to events before the 
Convention, ff. 89-148 to 1660, f. 195 and following to the Cavalier Parliament, bal- 
ance of Volumes I and II to miscellaneous reports into 1663. 


8The ony in the Bodleian Library at Oxford are immensely interesting. 
Philip Lord Wharton was a Presbyterian and his letters and memoranda in various 
Carte volumes, particularly Nos. 77, 79, 81, throw a good deal of light on reactions 
to the Uniformity Act, etc. His list of moderate men in 1661 deserves printin 
(Carte MSS 81, ff. 81-83). A fifth and concluding volume was promised in the pref- 
ace to Vol. IV of Calendar of Clarendon State Papers, ed. F. J. Routledge (Ox- 
ford, 1932). 

®Tanner MSS 239 (Bodleian Library). The book also contains an account of Sir 
John Holland’s election in 1661 which will be published shortly, with an account 
of his life, by the Norfolk Record Society. Holland also left copies of speeches in 


the convention but no attempt here has been made to indicate sources for that 
Parliament. 
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against Clarendon to which the earlier attack by Bristol usually 
forms an appendage.*° Pamphlets in the early sixties are less inter- 
esting for news of the House than those of preceding or succeeding 
decades. I know of none that reports parliamentary affairs compa- 
rable with the Growth of Popery (1677). But the question of tol- 
eration for the various sects, including by now the Quakers, is 
canvassed, and the controversy over monarchial power and resist- 
ance to the higher powers is continued, in such polemics as Mene 
Tekel (1663), and A Short Survey of the Grand Case (1663). An 
important manuscript journal of the House of Lords, in the Bod- 
leian Library, provides information on procedure and controversy 
in 1664-67, though much of it simply duplicates the official record.” 

Certain unpublished documents throw considerable light on the 
passage of the most surprising of all Restoration laws, the Act re- 
pealing the Triennial Bill. That Act, whilst affirming the value of 
frequent meetings, wiped out the greatest advantage gained in 1641, 
the provisions then enacted for assembling of parliament when the 
King failed to call a meeting. Since all but a handful of Englishmen 
regarded themselves as “parliament men” and parliament as an es- 


10British Museum, Stowe MSS 304, 70-71, Speech — Hearth Money, spoken 


sometime between 1 and 12 March 1661-62. Add. 35865, 195-97, and 34729, 
115-18; Commons Journals, Bristol’s speech, 1 July 1663 concerning the Temple- 
Bristol affair. For this also see Cal. of S.P., Venetian, passim, W. Cobbett’s Parlia- 
mentary History, 1V (London, 1808), where, aside from printing Bristol’s speech and 
Paston’s, extremely little except extracts from Clarendon’s Continuation is added to 
the Journals. Proceedings touching the Impeachment of Clarendon (2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1700) and articles against Clarendon in 1663. Sir Robert Paston, Speech for 
two and half million, printed and misdated 1665 (see Add. MSS 36988, f. 88, with 
MS note by Dowager Countess Paston on the back), was spoken 25 November 
1664 (Pepys, IV, 276), reprinted by Cobbett, IV, 306. 

Holland made a series of speeches on the method of raising this huge sum. John 
Vaughan, Pepys informs us, opposed the grant. 

The best fe of George Digby, 2d earl of Bristol, is by Dorothea Townshend 
(London, 1924). It contains some unpublished material. J. Jusserand, A French 
Ambassador at the Court of Charles Il (New York, 1892), pp. 104-7, has some in- 
teresting comments on Bristol as do the Venetian reporters, Cal. S. P., Venetian, 
1661-64, p. 256, 1664-66, p. 2, etc. Sorbiére also mentions Bristol, p. 51; Carte MS 77, 
f. 524, has a long newsletter to Wharton about Temple in 1663. 

11See Cal. S.P. Dom., 1663-64, Vol. LXXXVIII, Nos. 75, 76, p. 407. Cal. S. P., 
Venetian, 1661-64, No. 402, p. 288; also Mysterie of Magistracie Unvail’d (1663). 

12Bodleian aye Rawlinson MSS A 130; Lords Journals (16 March 1663-64 to 
December 1667), often most interesting. Hist. MSS Comm., VII Report (London, 


1879), pp. 142-82, Calendar of papers of the House of Lords through 1665, rather 
disappointing. 
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sential part of their heritage, the significance of the concession of 
1664 is great. The matter is not complicated by religious prejudice; 
it is purely constitutional. The question raised by repeal is simply 
the question of the extent to which that parliament was prepared to 
trust the King and to enhance his prestige. Since the answer to the 
question may be found briefly in the Act itself, some indication of 
the motives and some account of the policies involved may confirm 
or modify the natural conclusion that at that moment the English, 
like the Danes four years earlier, seemed ready for despotism. Mr. 
Keith Feiling considers that constitutionally the Cavaliers deserved 
well of the English, but he concedes that repeal was their “one great 
blunder.” No measure had been passed with greater joy in the early 
days of the Long Parliament. Even the Royalist Mildmay called it a 
“happy act.” The City rejoiced, and Charles himself hoped that by 
yielding “one of the fairest flowers in his garlands” he would induce 
a conciliatory temper in the members. Much later the wise Marquis 
of Halifax was to lament that his son had not seen fit to observe the 
spirit of the Act in spite of the repeal of its protective clauses.”* 
Charles II met the third session of his Long Parliament in March 
1664 in an unusually determined mood. His speech reflects his pe- 
culiar abilities and his reaction to the disaffection of the past months. 
Not only was he anxious to secure himself against a continuance of 
rebellion, he was for once openly and without circumvolution in- 
tent on undoing some of the restrictions which an earlier parliament 
had put upon his martyred father. Charles did not normally betray 
a vengeful spirit. He had come back determined to enjoy himself 
and avoid commotion. But he wished to rule and at times exerted 
himself to do so; at such times as this 1664 session, that of the win- 
ter of 1669-70, the period of the attack on the City, and the discov- 
ery of the Rye House Plot, he took pains and achieved a great 
measure of success in thwarting those who opposed his authority. 


18Keith Feiling, History of the Tory Party (Oxford, 1924), p. 110; P. L, Ralph, 
Sir H. Mildmay Royalist Gentleman (New Brunswick, 1947), p. 156; The Journal 

of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. W. Notestein (New Haven, 1923), p. 364; S. R. Gardi- 
ner, History of England from the Accession of James I (London, 1884), IX, 1639-41, 
chap. xcvi. For further account see reference to Burnet, note 37 below. Works of 
G. Savile, M. of Hallifax, ed. W. Raleigh (Oxford, 1912), pp. 65-66; H. C. Fox- 
croft, Character of the Trimmer (Cambridge, 1946), p. 206, for date of Halifax’s 
Trimmer. 
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His charm and his inconsequentiality, for example, as he sat by the 
fire listening to the debates in the House of Lords in 1670, should 
not distract attention from the policy he was then pursuing—with 
what at least two contemporary observers thought considerable 
success,** * 

In the impatient opening sentence of his speech on March 21, 
1664, in his account of the encouragement some of the plotters had 
received from their interpretation of the Triennial Act, and in his 
description of his own reading and rereading of that Statute, we 
can still feel his annoyance and his determination to be rid of one, 
at least, of the restrictions passed in the late unhappy times. His con- 
clusion can have seemed less ironical to his hearers than ourselves 
only because of their heartfelt wish that it should indeed truly ex- 
press the sentiments of the monarch they had restored. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, [he started abruptly] you see God be thanked 
you have met together again at the time appointed: and I do assure you 
I have been so far from ever intending it should be otherwise that I do 
not know one person who ever wished it should be otherwise. Think, 
therefore I pray, what good meaning those men could have, who from 
the time of the prorogation [27 Juy 1663] to the day of your meeting 
[16 March 1663-4] have continually whispered and industriously in- 
fused into the minds of the people that Parliament should meet no more.*® 

He continued to describe the treason in the North and referred 
to that council in London whence they obtained directions. More is 
known, he suggested, than they suppose, of their intrigues and in- 
ternecine feuds. “Some would insist still upon the authority of the 
Long Parliament, of which, they say, they have members enough 
willing to meet”; moreover, and here is the core of the speech, 
“others have fancied to themselves by some computation of their 
own upon some clause in the Triennial Bill, that this present Parlia- 
ment was at an end some months since”; [this calculation is difficult 
to follow since three years had hardly elapsed from the elections of 


14Charles attended the Lords debates 21 March 1669-70 (Lords Journals, XII, 
319), was thanked for coming 24 March (ibid., p. 322), was present at many dis- 
putes, e.g., 21, 22 Feb. 1670-71 (ibid., pp. 434-35) when Lord Lucas made his fa- 
mous speech. See comments by Marvell Letters, 102 (26 March, to Hull and, p. 
308, to Popple); Cal. S. P., Venetian, Vol. XXXVI, No. 193, p. 180 (18 Apr. 1670). 

15Lords Journals, XI (25 April 1660-23 April 1666), 582-83 (21 March 1663-64). 
On a Venetian interpretation of his motives, see Cal. S. P., Venetian, 1661, No. 402, 
p. 288 (18 Mar. 1663-64). 
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1661 to the day of Charles’s speech] “and for want of new writs 
they may assemble themselves and choose members of Parliament.” 
The King then remarked that nothing could be done further in the 
controversy over the dissolution of the Long Parliament, there be- 
ing nothing in the Triennial Act to justify their view. But, he added, 
“T have often read over that Bill” and wondered that nothing has 
been done about it, considering that it passed “in a time very un- 
careful for the dignity of crown or the security of the people.” The 
members should read it and “then in God’s name, do what you think 
fit for me and yourselves and the whole kingdom. I need not,” he 
concluded, with how much sincerity we can only guess, “tell you 
how much I love Parliaments. Never was King so beholden to fre- 
quent Parliaments. But assure yourselves if I should think otherwise, 
I would never suffer a Parliament to come together by the means 
prescribed by this Bill.” Charles then thanked the houses for money 
granted last session; he was not, incidentally, to ask for any in this, 
perhaps because of the other concessions he was intent upon; but 
he complained of defaulting taxpayers who think it no sin to de- 
fraud the crown of anything, subsidy, tonnage, excise or “chimney 
money,” and suggested that were his own officers to collect, eva- 
sions might be fewer. In any case, haste should be made, since ap- 
proaching spring made “country air” more attractive to members 
than a long London session. 

Parliament obliged. This fourth session revised the chimney- 
money act as asked, renewed the act regulating the press, and that 
against gaming, and toughened the Elizabethan Conventicle Act. 
(35 Eliz. c. 1.) Acting more in the interest of certain angry mer- 
chants than in the spirit of administration policy, parliament also 
passed a famous resolution against the Dutch. In little over two 
weeks from the day of Charles’s request, the houses had asked and 
obtained his assent to their bill for repealing the Triennial Act, and 
the King had thanked them with obvious gratification."* 


16Lords Journals, XI, 621 (17 May 1664). Resolutions against the Dutch, Com- 
mons Journals, VIII (25 April 1660 - 29 July 1667), p. 548 (21 Apr. 1664). See MS 
copy of this in Capell MS, Add. MSS 3586s, f. 203-4 “for Sir H. Capell.” 

Charles also signed a bill to reform some legal inconveniences “for preventing 
abatements of Writs of Errors upon judgements in the Exchequer” when he signed 
the Triennial Bill. Lords Journals, X1, 593. 
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Gilbert Burnet writes that Clarendon and the King waited for a 
propitious moment for the achievement of repeal; until, for example, 
the militia had been settled. It is difficult to say when the idea of 
repeal was first expressed publicly. On 3 April 1662 in the Com- 
mons “It was ordered that a Bill be prepared and brought in to re- 
peal the Act for Triennial Parliaments and Sir John Bramston (Es- 
sex), and Mr. Montagu (Maidstone, Kent) and Sir Edmund Peirse 
(Stamford, Lincoln) are to prepare and bring in the said Bill.” The 
Journals are silent about any further activity and Bramston’s Auto- 
biography does not mention the matter, though Sir John was also 
concerned with the bill of 1664. In the summer of 1663 Alvise 
Sagredo, writing from France to the Doge and Senate, reported that 
Charles had earlier consented to convoke Parliament every three 
years. 


He now wishes that he had not prefixed that term and is making efforts 
to get rid of it, offering to summon parliament even more frequently in 
accordance with the requirements of the country. The Lower Chamber 
shows itself utterly opposed to this because all their authority depends 
absolutely upon the meeting of parliament, and as this authority is what 
the king himself and the Upper Chamber wish to reduce it is likely that 
great disputes will arise both in parliament and in the whole kingdom in 
consequence,** 


At that time, however, the houses were engrossed by the Bristol- 
Temple affair. By March 1664 the administration may well have 
felt that it was time to conclude matters. By the following Novem- . 
ber no less than 51 new members had come into the house and al- 
though it is impossible to guess how these affected its prevailing 
temper it is quite possible that the King feared future elections 
would not always strengthen the court interest.”* 

In any case, as has already been remarked, once the King brought 


17The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston (London, 1845); Burnet, I, 277; 
Commons Journals, VIII, 395 (3 April 1662); Cal. S. P., Venetian, 1661-64, No. 329, 
P: 249 (12 June 1663); Returns of Members of Parliament, 1, 519-33, Cavalier Par- 
iament, Unless otherwise noted places represented by members and placed in 
brackets after their names are from this list. 

18W, C. Abbott, “The Long Parliament of Charles II,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XX1 
(1906), 21-56; 254-85. 
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the matter to the attention of Parliament, events moved fast. Prob- 
ably those in charge pushed to a conclusion rapidly to avoid a full 
house—that certainly was suggested on the last day of debate by 
Vaughan. On Monday, 21 March, the Commons ordered that the 
bill of 1641 should be read the following day. After some debate, 
and a vote, the reading took place on that day.*® Dr. Denton, writ- 
ing to Sir Ralph Verney, reported that both William Prynne (Bath) 
and Sir Richard Temple (Buckinghamshire) spoke at this time. 
Pepys confirms this*® and in some notes on the arguments about re- 
peal collected for Sir Henry Capell, brief accounts of both speeches 
are given. Temple’s speech is in the Stowe papers and in it he refers 
to Prynne, who, therefore, spoke first.** Bramston was told to bring 
in a bill, perhaps the same one prepared in 1662. On Wednesday, 
23 March, a further debate ensued; the bill for repeal was read for 
the first time and the question was then put whether the question 
for reading the bill again a week hence should be put. Tellers for 
the yeas, who numbered 42, were Sir Thomas Whitmore (Bridg- 
north, Salop) and Sir Richard Temple; for the noes, 129, Edward 
Seymour (Hindon) and Stanley (Liverpool). One hundred and 
seventy-one members were present to vote, whilst on the final divi- 
sion over a proposed proviso to the bill, 223 were present and vot- 
ing, showing that more members were coming up, and that, whilst 
the supporters of repeal had increased only by some five to eleven, 
depending on the interpretation of the division, the opposition had 
gone up from 42 to 88. On this Wednesday, according to Sir John 
' Holland (Aldeboro) whose speech of Thursday is in his papers, 


19Commons Journals, VIII, 534 (21 March 1663-64), 535 (Tuesday, 22 March 
1663-64). 

20Memoirs of the Verney Family (Vol. TV) from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion, 1660-96, by M. M. Verney (London, 1899), oP 51-54; memoirs derived from 
the materials calendared in Hist. MSS Comm., VII Report, as Verney MSS. For 
Pepys’ comments, see IV, 82 (26 Mar. 1664). 

21Also Add. MSS 35865, papers collected for or by the Capell family, contains 
ff. 211v-213 “Some few Arguments in the House of Commons for & against the 
Bill for Triennial Parliaments when it was repealed.” See below. Sir Richard Tem- 
ple’s speech followed Prynne’s, to which he refers. Both speeches are summarized in 
the MS described above. A copy of Temple’s speech is in Stowe MSS in the Brit- 
ish Museum, 180, ff. 88-go. 


22Commons Journals, VIII, 536-38 (23 Mar., 28 Mar. 1663-64). 
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Sir Edmund Waller (Hastings) and Sir Thomas Littleton (Much 
Wenlock, Salop) also spoke. Possibly Temple spoke again. Brief 
notes on Waller’s speech are in the Capell MS where Mr. Henry 
Coventry (Droitwich), one of Pepys’ reluctant supporters of repeal, 
and Mr. John Swinfen (Tamworth) are also mentioned. Holland, 
who favored repeal, urged a full discussion in Grand Committee.”* 
This debate took place on Saturday 26 March. Possibly on this 
day Sir Heneage Finch’s (Oxford University) speech noticed by 
Sir Nathanial Hobart was heard.** On 28 March Prynne and Sir 
William Lowther (Pontefract) reported to the house that the title 
of the act as it was to appear in the new bill agreed with that upon 
record in the Roll. The house was then called but on announcement 
of the default of several, it was ordered to be called a month hence. 
The Act for repeal was then again read. Two divisions took place, 
one over an amendment and the other over the reading of a pro- 
viso, and at some time during the discussions over these Sir John 
Vaughan, member for Cardiganshire and later Chief Justice, “pealed 
away an hour and a half by the Clocke,” having just come up to 
town.” Pepys and Hobart both mention him, and notes of his speech 
may be found in the Capell MS. A fragment is amongst the Stowe 
papers misdated February 1667—and a long, presumably complete 
copy, agreeing, where it overlaps, with the Stowe version, is in the 
domestic state papers, where it is tentatively dated 3 April 1662. 
The speech itself and the many references to it in 1664 conclusively 
place these two copies along with the other material for the debates 
in 1664.”° Sir Richard Temple did attempt to bring in a bill to se- 


23Holland’s speech (see below) on Thursday, 24 Mar. 1663-64, Tanner MSS 239, 
f. 49 ff.; Add. MSS 3586s, ff. 211-13 (Capell MSS). 

24Commons Journals, VIII, 537; Verney Memoirs as above; Portland MSS, 22 
Mar., Hist. MSS Comm. XIV Report, —— II (London, 1894), III, 283 (Grant 
to Harley reporting Bristol’s letter, the King’s demand for repeal and on 26 Mar. 
mentioning Prynne and Nebuchadnezzar’s image and “great opposition” to the Act). 

25 Commons Journals, VIII, 538; one division was on the insertion of these words 
—‘“the last day of the last sitting.” The yeas went out, Temple (Buckingham) and 
Meres (Lincoln), tellers, 83; Talbot (Knaresborough) and Kirkby (Lancaster), 
tellers for noes, 140. The second division was on a proviso not printed in the Jour- 
nal; Cope (Oxford Co.) and Hussey (Lincoln Co.) for the yeas, 88; Pooley (Bury 
St. Edmunds) and Gawdy (Thetford) for noes, 134. 

26Pepys, IV, 86 (28 Mar. 1664); Verney Memoirs as above; Capell MS, see below. 
The long speech by Vaughan is in S. P. 29, LIII, No. 7, erroneously calendared 
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cure the triennial meeting of parliament in February, 1668; the 
longest record of the debate on that occasion mentions Littleton, Sir 
Robert Howard (Stockness), Sir Robert Carr (Lincoln Co.), Sir 
Robert Brooke (Aldeboro), “and all that gang” but does not refer 
to Vaughan. This group was on the later occasion much rebuked by 
the courtiers, Robert Milward (Recorder and member for Stafford) 
and Sir Lancelot Lake (Middlesex).” In 1664 the eloquence of 
Temple, Vaughan, and their friends availed nothing, and Sir John 
Bramston carried up the bill without any proviso to the Lords, who 
received and considered the bill on 29 March.” 

On 30 March the bill was committed as fit to pass without altera- 
tion and the next day it passed memine contradicente, according 
to the Journals, and this is confirmed by the writer of the Rawlin- 
son MS. Sir Nathanial Hobart, however, gives a rather different 
story, saying that though it was indeed passed without any altera- 
tion, “There wanted not Critticks who quarreld both with the form 
and the words, but the wiser Lords thought it not safe to return it 
to the Commons with any amendment for fear of Mr Vaughan and 
Sir Richard Temple.” The former of these he concludes was a mal- 
content who would have “raised a filthy dust” had he reached town 
earlier.” The Lords then ordered the Duke of Richmond, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Mohun to acquaint the King with what had 
been done and ask for the royal assent sometime before Easter. On 
the fourth of April these Lords told the house that the King would 
come down between ten and eleven on the fifth, and this Charles 





under 3 Apr. 1662(?) in Cal. S. P. Dom., 1661-62 (London, 1861), p. 330. This is 
the speech summarized in the Capell MS and exactly that speech of which a part 
only exists in the British Museum among the Stowe MSS, 304, ff. 77-77v, cata- 
logued as 18 Feb. 1667-68. 

27Diary of John Milward, M.P. for Derbyshire, ed. Caroline Robbins (Cam- 
bridge, 1938), pp. 189-90 (18 Feb. 1668). 

28Lords Journals, XI, 581-621, for period 16 Mar. - 17 May, 1664. The Lords had 
discussed the procedure for the admission of Peers by descent. They had also de- 
bated at some length a letter from Lord Bristol to the Speaker. Bristol’s affairs oc- 
cupy what seems now a disproportionate amount of time in Parliament and atten- 
tion from contemporaries. His chief supporters seem on this occasion to have been 
Northampton and Lucas, who were also opponents of the Court in 1665. Rawl. 
MSS, A 130, 119 ff. Also Cal. S. P., Venetian, 1661-64, XXXIII, No. 339, pp. 255-56 
(31 July 1663), and No. 397, p. 285 (19 Feb. 1664) Vol. XXXIV, nos. 1, 2, 3, pp. 2-3 
(1 and 2 Apr. 1664) No. 6, (8 Apr.) No. 10, 15 April, pp. 7-8. 
29Verney Memoirs, as above. 
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accordingly did. He made a brief speech, saying that the old Act 
discredited parliament and the new bill would bring the thanks of 
all good Englishmen to the houses; and neighboring countries would 
no longer doubt England’s being ruled by a monarch.” Pepys wrote 
in his diary “I crowded in and heard the King’s speech to them; but 
he speaks the worst that ever I heard man in my life: worse than if 
he read it all, and he had it in writing in his hand.” The Venetian 
reported the King’s speech, and explained that the act ensures that 
Parliament shall no longer be triennial.** Dr. Denton shared his in- 
terpretation of the effects of the act—“The Bill is ingrossed, marcht 
up to the Lords and soe farewell Magna Charta.”** There were riots 
at Newbury and these were attributed to the many who had turned 
against the King.** Pepys, indeed, suggests that dissatisfaction was 
more general than the rapid passage of the bill would imply. He was 
at the Leg and then at the St. James Tavern one day during this 
period with some courtiers, Sir William Penn, Sir J. Minnes, Harry 
Coventry and Sir William Batten, and comments: 


But, Lord! to see how the best things are not done without some de- 
sign; for I ees: all these gentlemen that I was with today were 
against it (though there was reason enough on their side); yet purely, 
I could perceive, because it was the King’s mind to have it; and should 
he demand anything else. I believe they would give it him. But this the 
discontented Presbyters, and the faction of the House will be highly 
displeased with; but it was carried clearly against them in the House.* 


The Act, 16 Caroli II c.1, repealed that of 16 Caroli I c.1. It de- 
clared the earlier act derogatory of the just rights of the “imperial 
Crown” and so repealed all the elaborate provisions for calling to- 
gether parliament should the King fail to do so by the tenth of Sep- 
tember following the third year after the last day of the last meeting. 
So called, parliament would then meet on the second Monday in 


30Lords Journals, X1, 593; The King’s speech both printed and in his own hand- 
writing, no doubt the paper referred to by Pepys, IV, 93 is in S.P. 29, XCVI, No. 44 
and noted in Cal. S.P. Dom., 1663-64, p. 545. 

31Pepys, IV, 93 (5 Apr. 1664). 

82Cal. S.P. Venetian, 1664-66, XXXIV, No. 16, p. 12 (11 Apr.), No. 23, p. 17 
(20 May), No. 28, p. 21 (2 June). 

38Verney Memoirs, as above. 

34Cal. S.P., Dom. 1663-64, p. 553 (12 Apr. 1664), Doleman to Lovelace on riots 
at Newbury since repeal. 
35Pepys, IV, 85-86; cf. p. 82. 
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November. The Act of 1664, in its second paragraph, referred to 
the laws of Edward III for frequent parliaments and declared that 
parliament ought not to be intermitted more than three years at 
the most.** Since, however, the earlier statutes had not prevented 
Charles I from having eleven unparliamentary years, not to mention 
other periods of more than three years during the preceding two 
reigns without meetings, no one can have relied much on these 
words for a safeguard. Supporters of annual parliaments were still 
to cite them, but chiefly to add dignity to their demands; they still 
felt the need of further legislation on the matter. The chief safe- 
guard in 1664 was of course the dire fate which had befallen the 
last King who tried to do without parliament; but Charles by 1681 
could ignore that disaster for a while at any rate. It was not a par- 
liamentary but a religious crisis that ended his brother’s similar 
experiment of absolute rule. The Revolution of 1688 provided safe- 
guards of a rather different kind: no attempt was then made to re- 
new the provisions of 1641. 

What induced the Cavalier parliament to repeal the Triennial 
Act? Some return had been made to parliament for the abolition of 
the Court of Wards. The control of peace-time forces that eventu- 
ally passed to the gentry was not, I think, at first considered a neces- 
sary consequence when the militia acts were passed, nor when the 
King was allowed his “guard.” The early sessions voted ample sup- 
ply. Perhaps the Clarendon code was in part a return for that gen- 
erosity. But for the Repeal as for the militia acts no reward was 
demanded. During the remaiuder of the session of 1664 no supplies 
were asked for or granted, it is true, but much had been given and 
more was to come in the following autumn. There does not seem to 
have been any bargain, and indeed absence of bargaining after the 
Convention parliament is quite noticeable,” more noticeable than 
the restraint praised by Tory historians. 

36Statutes of the Realm (1819), V, 54 ff. (16 Car. I. c. 1, the act of 1641), p. 513 § 
(16 Car. II, c. 1, the act repealing the earlier statute). . 


87Burnet, I, 353-54 on repeal, and on value attached to act of ’41. Note 3, p. 277, 
quotes Arlington’s remarks. 

Clarendon calls the bill ‘Odious’ and comments favorably on the good will and 
dispatch of the Commons in the session when they repealed it. History with Life 
(Oxford, 1842), p. 115, misdated 1665. Algernon Sidney, Discourses (London, 
1704), III, xlv, 415. 
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Charles himself put pressure on parliament and on the courtiers 
in 1664, as at certain other periods. That is clear from his speech, 
and from the reports of Pepys and Burnet. He wished, as he said, to 
show the world that England was again a monarchy. He had earlier 
confessed his precarious position to the Venetian envoy.® He could 
now feel rather more secure, guarded by troops, with a censored 
press, a loyal militia—half its colonels were old cavaliers from the 
wars—and with no need to call parliament. Though he suffered some 
setbacks during the first decade, by 1670 he had his own ministers, 
not those exile or inheritance forced upon him. He could exact trib- 
ute from Louis and play a lone hand in diplomacy by reversing a 
much-cherished Protestant alliance. His “excellent reputation” was 
noticed both by foreign observers® and by his own countrymen. 
Marvell considered him more powerful than any king since the con- 
quest.*° In this triumphal progress, the repeal of the Triennial Act 
must be given a proper place. Without it, the further triumph of 
1681-85 would have been impossible, since the many plots and the 
violence which encouraged a Tory reaction supporting royal policy 
in those years were due not only to religious discontent and political 
aspirations but to despair of any meeting of Parliament. 

Charles then owed his victory in 1664 in part to pressure and in 


part to the clever maneuver of bringing the whole matter of Repeal 
to the attention of the Commons before all members had arrived, 
“T could not have imagined”—complained Vaughan—“there would 
have been such haste made in a business of this importance, espe- 
cially at the beginning of a session before the call of the house, since 
it hath not been usuall in former Parliaments.”** The King also 
owed his success to the support of certain men, not courtiers, who 


388Cal. S.P., Venetian, 1661-64, No. 33, p. 27 (11 August 1661). 


8°[bid., Vol. 36, No. 179, pp. 164-65 (7 March 1670); No. 193, p. 180 (18 April 
1670); No. 184, p. 171 (26 March 1670), on Charles and Parliament. 
4°L etters, Marvell to Wm. Popple (14 Apr. 1671?), p. 303. 


41See note 26 for reference to Vaughan’s speech from which the following quo- 
tations are taken. On Sir John Vaughan, the best authority is Dict. Nat. Biog. 
Vaughan lived 1603-1674, was a royalist, but refused a seat on the Bench in 1660. 
He was, however, rewarded with various jobs, became member for Cardiganshire 
1661 where his cavalier sympathies did not make him a courtier though as a boro: 
member in 1641 he was by no means on the parliamentary side. He opposed repeal 
of Triennial, he opposed the two and half million proposed by Paston (see above), 
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had earlier pressed for the safeguards incorporated in the Act of 
1641 and who had now changed their minds. William Prynne, ab- 
sorbed in the study of parliamentary and legal matters, was con- 
vinced that the Act was unconstitutional. For he argued ““The Lords 
or any 12 of them shall choose, soe that if 12 meet and agree, though 
40 be there and dont agree yet the minor shall exclude the major. 
They shall Choose their Speaker, a thing contrary to all former 
presidents.” Waller, another early “Parliamentman,” suggested a 
further change the old Act might make: “Suppose an election, no 
oath is tendered who is free holders who is not, so all come french, 
Dutch, papists, Sectaries, etc., ten for one place are disputedly 
chosen, all are returned, all pretend right of election, all sitt, all in 
confusion.” 

Henry Coventry seems to follow a somewhat similar argument 
when he said “Where the Appeale is there’s the Government, and 
will their take the election out of the people without their assent?” 

Other speakers no doubt stressed royal wishes and policy and em- 
phasized the indignity of coercing the King. Swinfen (Tamworth) 
had been a Presbyterian royalist. He was to be a consistent member 
of the country party. He was a Whig in 1679, but in the Capell 
notes he is reported as an opponent of the coercive clauses of the 
1641 Act, “No coertion ought to be on the king or his government 
other than his oath and honour.” Sir John Holland, who told the 
house he had had a very good opinion of this Bill, since, like his as- 
sociates of that time, he was well aware of the inconveniences and 
“desperate discontent” that arose from a long intermission of par- 
liament, now admitted that he was for repeal, and against any “co- 
ercion” on the King. The King is indeed “under the obligation of 
an Oath, his coronation Oath” duly to observe the laws of the land. 
The bill for repeal now before the House provides for Triennial 
parliaments, and the King will undoubtedly observe the law as there 
expressed. No good can ever come from “a Parliament that shall be 





he suggested a modification in the five mile act (Burnet, I, 402), he was a leader 
against Clarendon in 1667 (Milward’s Diary, passim, etc.). In 1668 he became Chief 
Justice and died 1674. (Marvell, Letters, 316. 19 Dec. 1674.) 

42See note 21 above for the Capell Manuscript, from which these notes on 
speeches by Prynne, Waller, Coventry and Swinfen are taken. 
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called and sit contrary to the good will of the King.” Holland’s 
speech betrays both optimism—a belief that both people and king 
have learned from the lessons of the last twenty years—and a cer- 
tain disillusionment with parliament. He does, it is true, outline in 
his opening phrases the chief arguments for frequent meetings of 
the popular assembly, but he then proceeds to explain how the peo- 
ple reverenced parliament as their “Idoll,” as infallible as the Pope, 
and were hurried by this belief into a rebellion. Indeed Holland 
himself believes that parliament “is one of the strongest Bulwarks 
for the Defence of our religion, laws, liberties, lives and estates.” 
But greater troubles came from long sitting than long intermission. 
His faith was shaken, his sentiment somewhat diminished. He says 
with great force before moving for further discussion in Grand 
Committee: 


I had rather never live to see a Parliament called than to see a Parlia- 
ment to be called and sit contrary to the good will of the King, for Sir, 
it is not now as when this Act passed, for now, Sir we have the sad and 
Dear experience of that which was then incredible I think to most Eng- 
lishmen (I am sure it was so to me) that through the long sitting of a 
Parliament contrary to the Good Will of the King greater and more 
desperate mischievs have arisen both to King and People than ever have 
or possibly can arise through the long intermission of Parliament, though 


those inconveniences be very great.** 

It was in this sense of the futility of much that had happened dur- 
ing the period of the “long, long, long parliament” rather than in 
the theories of the divine-right school, though these had been im- 
mensely strengthened by the wars, that danger to parliamentary 
government in England really lay. The gentry may still have been 
“parliament men” at heart, but speeches like this showed a dimin- 
ished faith in the efficacy of parliament. Possibly the scarcity of 
parliamentary diarists in these years is only another indication of 
slackened interest and faded belief. 

Arguments against repeal of the Triennial Act came chiefly from 
two men, though there is little question that many besides Dr. Den- 
ton, the Verney correspondent quoted above, shared their views. 
Sir Richard Temple, who fought even the suggestion of Repeal as 
soon as the matter was raised, and continued his efforts throughout 

48Tanner MSS, 239, f. 49 ff. 
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the week, made a widely reported speech. He insisted first on a 
reading of the acts of 4 and 36 Edward 3 cited in the preamble to 
the Triennial Act. He then pointed out that these had offered little 
security for frequent meetings though their text makes it plain that 
a right to annual parliament was early recognized. He gave plenty 
of examples of periods in which neither the right to annual parlia- 
ment nor the wording of the fourteenth century’s acts had sufficed 
to persuade the rulers to call parliament often enough. “Kings have 
deferred them [parliaments] until the people have in a manner 
forced parliaments upon them.” “Surely,” he continues, “it’s no 
more derogatory to the king’s dignity to secure frequent meetings 
of parliament than to fix the courts of law at Westminster.” Further- 
more, only the dread of parliament will keep certain great officials 
“with their bounds.” It may be said that the Triennial Act actually 
gave up the right to annual meetings instead of as greatly increasing 
popular privileges as some would suggest. As for the arguments that 
the Act was “inconsistent with monarchie,” unsafe or derogatory 
to the prerogative of the King, Sir Richard feels little need be said. 
After all, the officers entrusted with sending out writs are all ancient 
officers of the realm, such as the sheriffs and the chancellor. 
Prynne’s assertion that the famous coercive clause resembled Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s image suggested rather that he, Prynne, would make 
“Our right to parliaments little better than an image.” Temple 
thinks the arguments as to inconveniences of method laid down in 
1641 for election, in the event of the king’s failure to call parliament, 
are foolish, since in themselves the provisions there outlined will 
suffice to prevent intermission of parliament.“* 

John Vaughan’s speech concluded the efforts of the opposition. 
Temple was too young to have had any part in the activities of the 
Long Parliament, but Vaughan, who supported him, now had, un- 
like Holland, Littleton and Waller, evidently disapproved then of 
certain clauses in the Triennial Act, although he admits in principle 
it had been generally approved. He tried to minimize the emphasis 
others had laid on the King’s request for consideration of the Act 
and said it had seemed to him a very moderate suggestion and in no 
sense a demand for total repeal. He deplored the arguments that 

44Stowe MSS, 180, f. 88-90. 
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laws passed in bad times should be less valid on that account. After 
all, nearly all laws were provoked by such periods: Magna Charta 
itself, among others. Then too, since “there is no law but takes 
either from the King’s prerogative or the Peoples Liberty,” this 
Act should not be regarded as so exceptional in character. The laws 
of Edward III were utterly inadequate as safeguards against long 
intermissions. Without parliament to appeal to, he continued, in a 
much-quoted comparison, the subject is like the villein, without 
remedy against false imprisonment or infringement of his property. 
He stressed the fact that the bill for repeal was a cheat—this at the 
beginning of his discourse and again at the end; it only states the 
desirability of Triennial meetings, but even if the King be sworn 
to observe the law, a law so worded can hardly bind him, and is, 
indeed, open to various interpretations. The event was to prove the 
truth of Vaughan’s statement. His speech, in any case, afforded am- 
ple confirmation of contemporary admiration for his eloquence. 
The discussions over the act cannot be lined up as party debates. 
Holland was always to be a moderate country party man. He op- 
posed the court in the seventies and was a Whig at the Revolution. 
Vaughan disliked and distrusted ‘Clarendon—ironically they died 
almost at the same time. His record until he became chief justice 
and left politics is nonpartisan but cannot be called Cavalier or 
Tory. Temple, with Howard, Seymour, and Carr, joined the court 
interest in November 1670, but was always to maintain his affec- 
tion for parliamentary institutions.** Prynne cannot be regarded as 
a party politician at this period. A few conclusions about the early 
opposition in Charles II’s reign emerge from the Triennial episode. 
Such organization as there was came from the Buckingham group, 
in which Temple was prominent at this time, as was the second 
earl of Bristol. They disliked Clarendon. That perhaps was the chief 
link between them, as well as one of the secrets of their popularity; 
the other being that this dislike led them to oppose measures which 
were not popular in the countryside. Buckingham thus gained some 


4ST wo articles document the life of Sir Richard bays om Godfrey Davies, “The 


Political Career of Sir Richard Temple,” Huntington Library Quarterly, IV (1940- 
1), 47-83; Edwin F. Gay, “Richard Temple, the Debt Settlement,” ibid., VI (1944), 
255-91. 
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dissenting support and Bristol, though a Catholic, was obviously 
looked on as a friend to English liberties. With Lucas and other 
friends in the House of Lords, he formed a small noble band of for- 
mer Royalists who behaved with quite extraordinary independence 
of the court. The security for the future of parliamentary govern- 
ment depended in part on men like this who were unmoved by the 
emotional reaction towards absolutism. It also depended upon cer- 
tain detached members of the Commons who maintained their 
critical abilities through this period. It depended lastly, and chiefly, 
I think, on the readiness of Englishmen to revolt—something known 
to everyone: they would rise to defend their religion and on behalf 
of popular institutions. This readiness to revolt did not accomplish 
a successful rebellion in this reign, but it provided the necessary 
popular support for the development of an opposition in the house, 
and for the continuance amongst the English aristocracy and gentry 
of the traditional jus resistendi. Cromwellian soldiers, fanatics in 
some strange cult, old republicans heartsick at the failure of all they 
had fought for, disappointed Cavaliers, whatever the personal occa- 
sion of their discontent—all contribute to the maintenance of the 
Revolution Principle that there is always a way to overcome tyran- 
ny. “I think it very pertinent to take notice,” wrote Robert Moles- 
worth in 1694, “that in Denmark there are no seditions, mutinies, or 
libels against the government.’** The popular rioters must share 
an equal credit with the Temples and Vaughans of the Commons for 
the failure of the restored Stuarts to continue indefinitely the prog- 
ress towards absolutism revealed by the repeal of the Triennial Act. 


46Robert Molesworth, Account of Denmark (London, 1694), p. 246. 





Pope’s Grotto: the Maze of Fancy 


By Freperick BRACHER 


ONG AFTER the death of Alexander Pope, his grotto at Twicken- 
ham continued to be one of England’s major literary shrines, 
and a popular resort of tourists and sightseers. Horace Walpole used 
to take parties over from Strawberry Hill, and pious disciples of the 
great Augustan poet came from all parts of England to admire and 
pay homage. For twenty years Pope had enlarged and embellished 
it, spending, according to Martha Blount,’ over a thousand pounds 
on it. Robert Dodsley expressed a fairly common opinion in his 
verses on “The Cave of Pope”: “Thy sacred grot shall with thy 
name survive.’ 

Yet today the grotto, though some of it still survives in the physi- 
cal sense,* is almost forgotten, and is mentioned by scholars and crit- 
ics only in passing. The garden, to which the grotto was an entrance, 
is still justly famous, and its diminutive mounts, serpentine walks, 
shell temple, and wild-wood have been fully discussed as a stage in 
the development of the natural garden.* But a garden is ephemeral 
and temporary at best, and Pope’s frequent replanting and redesign- 
ing of his garden seem to reflect little more of his personality than 
his restlessness and love of pottering. 

An artificial grotto, however, especially one as large as Pope’s, is 
a relatively permanent construction, not to be dug up and replanned 
overnight or in the course of a dull winter. During the twenty-odd 
years in which Pope was working on it, the grotto did not so much 
alter as grow; and the slow changes it underwent are significant of 
a strong and continuing interest. The purpose of this paper is to 
determine, so far as possible, exactly what the grotto was like, how 


1Robert Carruthers, Poetical Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1853), I, 125. 


2Robert Dodsley, A Collection of Poems in Six Volumes by Several Hands (Lon- 
don, 1782), III, 360. 

8Cf. R. W. Babcock, “Pope’s Grotto Today,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 42 (1943), 
292 f. The tunnel, still with fragments of mirror in the ceiling, now leads into the 
garden of a Catholic school for girls. 


‘Cf. in particular B. Sprague-Allen, Tides in English Taste (Harvard University 
Press, 1937), Il, 130 f. 
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it compared with what may be called the traditional grotto—that 
ubiquitous eighteenth-century garden ornament—and what it re- 
veals of the taste and personality of Alexander Pope. 
Garden-grottoes were common enough in Pope’s day, as they had _ 
been since the Renaissance. Ultimately, the grotto goes back to the 
classical mymphaeum, a natural cave with a spring, supposedly the 
home of a nymph.° The essential elements were overhanging rock 
and running water, though moss, trailing vines, and shining minerals 
are often added, especially in literary tradition. Greek and Roman 
gardeners, lacking a natural cavern, often built artificial grottoes, 
sometimes in imitation of nature but sometimes expanded into halls 
which became dedicated to the Muses and were used for philosoph- 
ical discussions. The tradition that grottoes and springs are a haunt 
of the Muses is a poetic fiction which has flourished since Greek 
and Roman times, and it was particularly prevalent among the poets 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Milton invokes the sis- 
ters of the sacred well that from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring, and Thomas Warton the elder, though he does not claim 
such honors for himself, refers, in “A Farewell to Poetry,” to the 
solemn grot where Homer first conceived his mighty scheme. 
Whatever the poets might pretend, the garden-grotto, during the 
Renaissance, became primarily a show-place: the rude rock was of- 
ten replaced by colored tiles and mosaics, an” the spring was elabo- 
rated into fountains and intricate water-works. The fountains of 
the Pratolino Villa in Florence were especially famous,® but Eng- 
land also had some notable examples of Renaissance exuberance and 
ingenuity in the management of running water. Perhaps the most 
famous was the grotto of the Earl of Pembroke in his garden at 
Wilton, mentioned approvingly by Evelyn.’ It is, according to Celia 
Fiennes,® “garnished with many fine ffigures of ye Goddesses, and 
about two yards off the doore is severall pipes in a line that with a 
sluce spouts water up to wett the strangers.” The inner rooms also 


5Marie Luise Gothein, A History of Garden Art (London, 1928), I, 88. 

8] bid., 1, 248, 285. 

"Diary, July 20, 1654. 

8Through England on a Side Saddle in the Time of William and Mary, being 
the Diary of Celia Fiennes, edited by Mrs. Griffiths (London, 1888), pp. 4, 5. 
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contained damp surprises for visitors: “by the turning their wires 
ye water runnes in ye rockes—you see and hear it and also it is so 
contrived in one room yt it makes ye melody of Nightingerlls and 
all sorts of birds.” But when spectators went to look more closely, 
they were squirted from concealed pipes. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s house near Chesterfield also boasted elaborate water-works— 
two stone nymphs with water pouring from pitchers in their hands, 
and a brass willow tree which could drip rain from each leaf. The 
grotto here, according to Celia Fiennes,’ was “all stone pavement 
Roofe and sides, . . . designed to supply all ye house wth water, be- 
sides severall ffanceyes to make diversion.” It also contained a sunk- 
en bath tub. 

Most Renaissance and seventeenth-century grottoes, both in Eng- 
land and: on the Continent, seem to have been highly formal and 
artificial, often constructed above ground, lined with finished stone 
or tile, and furnished with statues and urns. The Grotto of Thetis 
at Versailles was a large building with a triple-arched portico, in 
which almost the only remaining hint of the aquatic rusticity of a 
nymphaeum was the shells with which the interior was finished.*° 
This represents perhaps an extreme in artificiality, though Merlin’s 
Cave, which Stephen Duck tended for Queen Caroline in London, 
was likewise a far cry from the Egerian grot of the classical poets. 

But the original tradition of sylvan ruggedness persists even in 
the midst of baroque splendor. On the Continent, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, tufa was used for its picturesque effect in 
grottoes, and began to replace colored tile and mosaic.* In England, 
natural caves were popular with travelers and sightseers. Celia Fien- 
nes”? calls Poole’s Hole near Buxton in Derbyshire “a wonder,” and 
she speaks with enthusiasm of the dripping water, craggy rocks, and 
glittering minerals. She was also impressed by another “wonder”— 
the Devil’s Arse, near Casleton, a natural cave with an underground 
river, and by the “glistering rocks” of Oakley Hole, near Bristol 
(from which Pope later secured a piece of petrified wood for his 


Ibid., p. 80. 

10Gothein, op. cit., II, 63. 
11Gothein, op. cit., I, 286. 
1220p. cit., p. 84. 
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own grotto). Evelyn, too, had a feeling for the aesthetic possibilities 
of natural rock and water. He says of Sir Guy of Warwick’s cave, 
“°Tis a squalid den made in the rock, crown’d yet with venerable 
oakes and looking on a goodly streame, so as, were it improv’d as it 
might be, ’twere capable of being made a most romantiq and pleas- 
ant place.”’* And he was impressed by the sublimity of Cliveden, 
whose “proud alcove, The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love” 
was known to Pope: “I went to Clifden, that stupendous natural 
rock, wood, and prospect, of ye Duke of Buckingham’s. . . . The 
grotts in ye chalky rock are pretty: ’tis a most romantic object, and 
the place altogether answers the most poetical description. . . .”** 

Thomas Burnett in 1684 thought that “it would be very pleasant 
to read good descriptions of these Subterraneous places, and of all 
the strange works of Nature there; how she furnisheth these dark 
neglected Grottoes; they have often a little Brook runs murmuring 
through them, and the roof is commonly a kind of petrifi’d Earth or 
Icy fret-work; proper enough for such rooms.”** Burnett is speak- 
ing of natural caves, but his description might also do for the grotto 
Pope actually constructed. The kind of romantic cavern upon 
which Shaftesbury placed his seal of approval in 171 1° not only an- 
ticipates the taste of the later eighteenth century, but marks a re- 
turn to the classical conception of the mymphaeum: 


I shall no longer resist the passion growing in me for things of a natu- 
ral kind; where neither art, nor the conceit or caprice of man has spoil’d 
their genuine order, by breaking in upon that primitive state. Even the 
rude rocks, the mossy caverns, the irregular unwrought grotto’s, and 
broken falls of water, with all the horrid graces of the wilderness itself, 
as representing Nature more, will be the more engaging, and appear 
with a magnificence beyond the formal mockery of princely gardens. 


Here the wheel has come full circle: Shaftesbury’s budding ro- 
mantic taste, rejecting the truly pseudo-classic grotto of the Renais- 
sance, has returned to the sweet water and living rock celebrated by 
Virgil. In his grotto at the Leasowes, Shenstone carved the follow-- 


18Diary, Aug. 3, 1654. 

14Diary, July 23, 1679. 

18The Theory of the Earth (The Two First Books) (London, 1684), pp. 115-6. 
16“The Moralists, a Rhapsody,” in Characteristicks (London, 1732), II, 393. 
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ing quotation from the Aeneid, which, according to Robert Dods- 
ley,’” he considered the very definition of a grotto: 


Intus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo; 
Nympharum domus. 


Book I, 167. 


If we turn for a moment from the actual form of the traditional 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century grotto to the motives behind it, 
we find a similar diversity of intentions. Some of the purposes of the 
garden-grotto have already been mentioned: the home of the muses 
and hence a source of poetic inspiration; the show-place, for the 
pleasure and astonishment of friends;** the occasion of a romantic 
thrill, induced by the shock of darkness and rugged rock-faces, as 
in a natural cave. To these must be added some more characteristi- 
cally eighteenth-century uses. 

The grotto was cultivated as a cool summer retreat, a “place of 
shade, or estivation,” as Bacon put it in his essay “Of Building.” 
Bacon’s attitude toward the grotto was strictly practical: he was 
less concerned with appearances than with making sure that it be 
“level upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid all 


dampishness.” But many of the poets joined with Akenside in ignor- 
ing the dampishness and longing 


... beneath 
Some grotto’s dripping arch, at height of noon 
To slumber, shelter’d from the burning heaven.’ 


This sentiment would seem to be more proper to the original Medi- 
terranean home of the muses than to England, as Dr. Johnson 
grumpily pointed out to the Lincolnshire lady who in defense of 
her grotto asked “Would it not be a pretty cool habitation in sum- 


17“A Description of the Leasowes,” in Works in Verse and Prose of William 
Shenstone, Esq., (London, 1777), Il, 317. 

18Evelyn (Diary, Oct. 20, 1664) gives us an amusing glimpse of the master of 
Bushell’s Wells at Entstone, proud possessor of two mummies and a “grott where 
he lay in a hammock like an Indian.” 


19“Hymn to the Naiads,” in Robert Dodsley’s A Collection of Poems in Six 
Volumes by Several Hands (London, 1782), VI, 4. 
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mer, Mr. Johnson!” “I think it would, Madam (replied he) ,—for 
a toad.” But James Thomson and the Wartons felt differently: 


Thrice happy he! who... 

... in the gelid caverns, wood-bine wrought, 
And fresh bedewed with ever-spouting streams, 
Sits coolly calm.” 


The quiet, secluded grotto served also, at least in literature, as a 
place of retirement—a “twilight, solemn cell for musing Melan- 
choly made,” as Thomas Warton the elder put it. Gay’s Panthea 
longs for “some melancholy cave ... where I may waste in tears my 
hours away,” and later in the century the grotto becomes estab- 
lished as part of the conventional setting for the poetry of with- 
drawal and white melancholy. 

Finally, the ornamentation of grottoes served as an opportunity 
for the exercise of the builder’s taste—a lesser art, to be sure, but one 
in which the artist might yet take pride. Anthony Whistler, in “To 
Lady Fane, on her Grotto at Basilden,”** 1746, praises 


The beauties of this grott divine; 
What miracles are wrought by shells, 
Where nicest taste and fancy join. 


Pope himself in his “Inscription on a Grotto of Shells at Cruxeaston, 
the Work of Nine Young Ladies” describes “this radiant pile” as 


The glittering emblem of each spotless dame, 
Clear as her soul and shining as her frame. 


Addison, to be sure, pokes mild fun at literary ladies who dabble in 
grotto-building. Leonora, whose “reading has lain very much among 
romances,” has shaped the rocks around her country seat “into 
artificial grottoes covered with woodbines and jessamines. . . . The 
springs are made to run among pebbles, and by that means taught 
to murmur very agreeably.” Later, he comments 


20Hester Lynch Piozzi, “Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson,” in Jobnsoniana, . 
ed. Robina Napier (London, 1884), p. 83. 


21James Thomson, The Seasons, “Summer,” 461 f. Cf. also Thomas Warton I, 
“An Ode written in a grotto near Farnham in Surrey, call’d Ludlow’s Cave” and 
Thomas Warton II, “On the Approach of Summer.” 


22Dodsley’s Collection (1782), V, 68. 
28Spectator, No. 37, Apr. 12, 1711. 
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There is a very particular kind of work which of late several ladies here 
in our kingdom are very fond of, which seems very well adapted to a 
poetical genius: it is the making of grottos. I know a lady who has a 
very beautiful one composed by herself; nor is there one shell in it not 
stuck up by her own hand.** 

But there is no trace of irony in most of the verse eulogizing grot- 
toes. Soame Jenyns (Dodsley’s Collection, 1782, Ill, 149), wrote a 
poem “To a Lady, Sent with a Present of Shells and Stones designed 
for a Grotto.” He describes his shells and stones as “the lovely sport- 
ings of hand divine,” but adds that they will be even more pleasing 
when, “in your Grotto plac’d, They plainly speak the fair disposer’s 
taste.” 

Many of Pope’s early critics agreed with Warburton that “the 
beauty of his poetic genius in the disposition and ornaments of this 
romantic recess [the grotto], appears to as much advantage as in 
his best contrived Poems.’ 

William Mason, like Dodsley, regarded the grotto as one of 
Pope’s major works. The edition of Musaeus printed for Robert 
Dodsley in 1747 has on the title page an engraving by F. Hayman 
showing Pope slumped in a chair of stone, dying in his grotto. He 
is consoled by a female figure, Virtue, and by three poets. Chaucer 


and Spenser compliment him on his smooth rhymes and his pas- 
torals, Milton praises him for “countless graces,” and cites, as a par- 
ticular example of these, the grotto: 


Various this peaceful scene; this mineral roof; 
This ’semblage meet of coral, ore, and shell; 
These pointed crystals fair, mid each obscure 
Bright glist’ring; all these slowly dripping rills, 
That tinkling stray amid the cooly cave. 
Pope rejects the tribute, as recalling 
... the toys of thoughtless youth, 


When flow’ry fiction held the place of truth, 
When fancy rul’d... 


But it is clear that Mason considered the grotto a major manifesta- 
tion of Pope’s taste and genius. 


24Spectator, No. 632, Dec. 13, 1714. 
25The Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1751), VI, 77. 
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What was Pope’s grotto really like? Aside from the incidental 
comments of men who, like Mason, Dodsley, and the Wartons, 
might have visited the spot, there are four principal sources of in- 
formation: 1. Pope’s letter to Edward Blount, June 2, 1725.” 
2. A floor-plan of the grotto drawn by Pope himself in December, 
1740. The original sketch is in the Harvard Library, but it has been 
reproduced in Robert Carruthers, The Life of Alexander Pope 
(London, 1857), p. 175. 3. “An Epistolary Description of the Late 
Mr. Pope’s House and Gardens at Twickenham,” by an anonymous 
correspondent to The Newcastle General Magazine, January, 
1748.”" 4. A Plan of Mr. Pope’s Garden (London, 1745), by J. Serle 
[sic], Pope’s gardener. 

This last is a small volume containing a “Plan of the Grotto,” de- 
lineated by Searle, and an engraved illustration of the interior, as 
well as some description of the grotto. Searle was more interested 
in detailing the sources of the mineral ornaments in each room—the 
marble from the Grotto of Egeria near Rome, the gold and silver 
ore from Mexico and Peru, the spar and minerals from Mr. Borlase, 
etc.—than in describing the grotto’s over-all effect. But his map of 
the grotto is invaluable, and the key, in which the various minerals 
are located on the map, enables one to get a fairly clear picture of 
the grotto as it was at Pope’s death. The Hoe copy of Searle’s Plan 
(now at the Huntington Library) has bound with it three sepia and 
two wash drawings which apparently depict parts of the grotto— 
the entrances and some of the interior. It has also bound with it a 
page from an unidentified book—an engraved “Plan of the Grotto 
of the late Alexr. Pope Esqr. at Twickenham. Sixty four feet long. 
178 “a 

The grotto one reconstructs from these sources is a very ornate 
and elaborate piece of work. Pope’s house was on the bank of the 
Thames, with a lawn running down to the water. But the garden 
area to the rear was separated from the house by the main highway 


26W orks, ed. W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope (London, 1871-89), VI, 383 f. 
All references to Pope’s letters, unless otherwise specified, are to this edition. 

27] am indebted for this source to Professor George Sherburn, who, in turn, had 
it from Dr. T. C. D. Eaves. Dr. Sherburn also kindly supplied information about 
Pope’s sketch of the grotto. 
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to London, and for the sake of privacy and easy access, Pope dug a 
tunnel under the house and the highway. This simple tunnel, from 
river-lawn to garden, was, however, only a beginning. By 1745, 
when Searle published his Plan, the grotto consisted of five caverns, 
a lateral connecting passage, a tunnel under the highway, and two 
galleries, or “porches” as Pope called them, at either end of the main 
tunnel. 

Facing the lawn and river was a long porch, at right angles to the 
tunnel, with a door and two windows opening on the lawn. This 
gallery was light and airy; the walls were finished with crystals, 
blood-stone, amethyst, and ores. A statue stood at either end, and the 
porch was furnished with curios—coral, petrified moss, a humming- 
bird’s nest, two stones from the Giant’s Causeway, and the like. Be- 
hind this gallery, the central tunnel had been hollowed out to make 
a sizable cavern dedicated to the Rev. Dr. William Borlase, who 
had contributed most of the minerals with which the walls were 
furnished—purple, yellow, black, and white spars and ores, with 
“large clumps of Cornish diamonds.” 

On either side of the Borlase chamber were two small caverns, 
about eleven feet square, if one can trust the scale of the plans. The 
one to the left is labeled, on the 1785 Plan, “The Cave of Pope”; it 
is shown as roughly octagonal in shape, with busts and urns around 
the wall.”* The walls were finished with the usual marbles, spars, 
fossils, and gems, but the roof was made of “small stones, incrusted 
over, out of the river Thames.” Just outside the Cave of Pope was 
an exit from the grotto, and stairs leading up to the house. This, pre- 
sumably, was the room 


Where, nobly-pensive, ST. JOHN sate and thought; 
Where British sighs from dying WYNDHAM stole, 
And the bright flame was shot thro’. MARCHMONT?’s Soul.” 


28Pope’s will (William Roscoe, The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. {London, 
1847], I, 491) verifies the existence of these busts. In specific bequests Pope men- 
tions busts of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Homer, and Newton. To 
Martha Blount he leaves “all the furniture of “ef igre ... urns in my garden... 
whatever is not otherwise disposed of in this will.” According to Joseph Warton 
(The Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1822], I, xxii) some of the urns were the 
gift of Frederic, Prince of Wales. 


2°Pope, “On His Grotto at Twickenham, Composed of Marbles, Spars, Gems, 
Ores, and Minerals,” lines 10-12. 
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when these and others of the Opposition (including the Prince and 
Princess of Wales) met in 1739 to plot the downfall of Walpole.*° 
The opposite chamber, to the right of the central Borlase room, con- 
tained a large pool (Pope calls it a “bagnio” on his sketch), built up 
of rock-work and planted with fern, hart’s-tongue, and other plants, 
The roof was of purple and yellow spar; the walls were finished 
with marble, mundics, and various petrifactions. 

All three of these rooms opened into a lateral hall, at right angles 
to the main tunnel; this hall runs “to the house” on the left and “to 
the Cold Bath” on the right (1785 Plan). Immediately behind the 
intersection of main tunnel and lateral hall, the main tunnel widened 
out into the largest chamber of all—the one with pieces of mirror and 
the orbicular lamp of alabaster in the ceiling. It was finished, accord- 
ing to Searle, with yellow and red spars and masses of Cornish dia- 
monds. Beyond this room the tunnel contracted into a narrow twen- 
ty-foot passage leading under the highway to the garden, but even 
this was finished with flints, moss of many sorts, and “flakes of gold 
clift.” 

There was one more chamber—small, but in one sense probably 
the most romantic of the entire grotto. It was to the right of the 
large central room, but it opened on the dark hall leading to the 
cold bath. It seems to have been a winding cul-de-sac, described on 
the 1785 Plan as “a dark cavern,” and by Searle as containing “some 
very natural Rock-work, compiled of flints and cinders from the 
glass-houses, furnaces, etc.” There were no windows, no lamps, no 
shining mirror fragments—only a twisting passage ending abruptly 
in a rock-face of dark stone. Here a person unable to visit Poole’s 
Hole or the Devil’s Arse might enjoy the thrill of imagining himself 
in the very bowels of the earth. 

Near the garden end of the tunnel was a door, and beyond it a 
very small square porch with statues, opening into the garden. The 
walls were finished with fossils, snakestones, verd antique from 
Egypt, amethysts, and petrified moss. In the middle of this ante- - 
chamber was a spring, which trickied down through the various 
chambers to the river. 


80F]lwin-Courthope, Works, V, 321. 
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The correspondent of The Newcastle General Magazine was 
particularly struck by the elaborateness of the water-works. His ac- 
count of the general plan of the grotto is vague and impressionistic: 
“In passing it (the main tunnel) along, we are presented with many 
Openings and Cells, which owe their Forms to a Diversity of Pillars 
and Jambs, ranged after no set Order or Rule. . . . They seem as 
roughly hew’d out of Rocks and Beds of mineral Strata, discovering 
in the Fissures and angular Breaches, Variety of Flints, Spar, Ores, 
Shells, &c.” But when the correspondent describes the “Stream is- 
suing from the Spring of Water,” he becomes lyrical and rhapsodic: 


Here it gurgles in a gushing Rill thro’ fractur’d Ores and Flints; there it 
yr from depending Moss and Shells; here again, oe Beds of Sand 
and Pebbles, it rolls in Silver Streamlets; and there it rushes out in Jets 
and Fountains; while the Caverns of the Grot incessantly echo with a 
soothing Murmur of aquatick Sounds. To multiply this Diversity, and 
still more increase the Delight, Mr. Pope’s poetic Genius has introduced 
a kind of Machinery, which performs the same Part in the Grotto that 
supernal Powers and incorporeal Beings act in the heroick Species of 
Poetry: This is effected by disposing Plates of Looking glass in the ob- 
scure Parts of the Roof and Sides of the Cave, where a sufficient Force 
of Light is wanting to discover the Deception, while the other Parts, the 
Rills, Fountains, Flints, Pebbles, &c. being duly illuminated, are so re- 
flected by the various posited Mirrors, as, without exposing the Cause, 
every Object is multiplied, and its Position represented in a surprizing 
Diversity. Cast your eyes upward, and you half shudder to see Cataracts 
of Water as over your Head, from impending Stones and 
Rocks, while saliant Spouts rise in rapid Streams at your Feet: Around, 
you are equally surprized with flowing Rivulets and rolling Waters, that 
rush over airey Precipices, and break amongst Heaps of ideal Flints and 
Spar. Thus, by a fine Taste and happy Management of Nature, you are 
presented with an undistinguishable Mixture of Realities and Imagery.™ 


Here is rock and water, with a vengeance. And there was more of 
it outside. Searle describes the entrance from the garden as being 
composed of “various sorts of Stones thrown promiscuously to- 
gether, in imitation of an old Ruine.” The sketches in the Hoe copy 
of Searle’s Plan include four rustic entrances to a grotto. One of 
these is very likely the garden entrance; the others may be the side 
entrances shown on the 1785 plan. Over the entrance was carved a 


31The Newcastle General Magazine, Jan., 1748, p. 26. 
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quotation from Horace, suggesting Pope’s probably imaginary de- 
sire to withdraw from life into the sober retirement of these rocks 
and ruins: “Sécretum iter, et fallentis semita vitae.” 

The composite picture drawn from these sources goes far to jus- 
tify Montague Summers’ judgment: “No whole-hearted or single- 
minded Classicist—using the word strictly in the Augustan sense— 
could have conceived and builded that delicious ‘Aegerian grot’ at 
Twickenham. ... Here we have a baroque romanticism no genuine 
Augustan would have tolerated for a moment.”** Moreover, it must 
be remembered that this picture of the grotto represents only one 
of its stages—the final stage, but only in the sense that Pope did not 
survive to carry the work further. For over twenty years the grotto, 
like the garden, was in process of construction and alteration, grow- 
ing always more extensive and’ more ornate. In his letters Pope is 
continually announcing that he has put the finishing touches to his 
grotto and then, a few months later, speaking enthusiastically of 
new building or asking for more minerals and ore. Pope’s grotto, in 
short, does not represent a mere passing fancy or idle whim; it re- 
flects an active and continuing interest throughout Pope’s mature 
years. Through his correspondence, it is possible to trace roughly 
the development of the grotto, and to get some clues to the motives 
and tastes behind this extraordinary building program. 

The mood in which Pope began is essentially that of “Windsor 
Forest,” or “Eloisa to Abelard.” In December, 1713, Pope is revis- 
ing “Windsor Forest,” and he writes, “I am endeavouring to raise 
up around me a painted scene of woods and forests in verdure and 
beauty. . . . 1 am wandering through bowers and grottoes in con- 
ceit.”** The references to grottoes in his translations suggests that 
he had the classical mymphaeum in mind: “The rocks around... 
with native moss o’ergrown” (“Sappho to Phaon,” 164), “The grots 
that echo to the tinkling rills” (“Eloisa to Abelard,” 158). But in 
these early works and letters the neo-classic spirit—the restraint and 
decorum of the Augustans—it notably absent. In a letter to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, November, 1716 (Works, IX, 361), Pope 


82] bid., p. 27. 
88Montague Summers, The Gothic Quest (London, n.d.), p. 20. 
34 Works, VI, 178. 
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describes himself as “romantic,” and defends romantics as being in 
the right. In 1719 Pope sent Bishop Atterbury a collection of Ara- 
bian tales, which Pope obviously admired, though Atterbury damned 
them with the adjectives “romantic, wild, and absurd.” The word 
“romantic” appears rather frequently in Pope’s correspondence be- 
tween 1716 and 1720. It seems to mean, most often, reckless, fer- 
vent, or unrestrained, but it is also used to characterize the landscape 
around Stonor: “woody hills stumbling upon one another confused- 
ly . .. with some mounts and waterfalls.”** Professor Root® has 
pointed out that, during the years just preceding the construction of 
the grotto, Pope was deep in Fancy’s maze, indulging his native “ro- 
mantic” taste; and though he later stooped to truth and moralized 
his song, he did not impose a similar Augustan discipline on himself 
in the enlargement and ornamentation of the grotto. 

During the winter of 1718 Pope seems to have established himself 
at Twickenham and busied himself with “draughts, elevations, pro- 
files, perspectives, etc., of every palace and garden proposed.”** A 
letter of December 31, 1718 (Works, VIII, 41), urges Broome to 
come for a visit: “I will tell Mrs. Betty Marriot such wonders of the 
enchanted bowers, silver streams, opening avenues, rising mounts, 
and painted grottos that her very curiosity shall bring her to us.” 
By the spring of 1720 he is dividing his time between Homer and 
masons and gardeners ( Works, VI, 271), and in the spring of 1722, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes to the Countess of Mar: 

Mr. Pope . . . continues to embellish his house at Twickenham. He has 
made a subterranean grotto, which he has finished with looking glass, 
and they tell me it has a very good effect. 

This effect must have been a strange mixture of nature and art, 
but Pope had only contempt for consistency of style in gardens and 
building. In a letter to Bathurst, September 23, 1719 (Works, VIII, 
329), he goes out of his way to criticize the narrowness of those 


35W orks, IX, 22, 274 n., 359, 361, 365. Cc. also the letter to Martha Blount, Sept. 
4, 1728, IX, 312. 

86 Works, IX, 312. 

87R. K. Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938). 

88Letter to Jervas, Works, VIII, 27. Since this letter was rewritten for publica- 
tion, the date is probably inexact. 


58°Correspondence (Everyman ed.), p. 213. 
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gardeners who admire only one kind, or style, and he adds, “I have 
lately been with my Lord * *, who is a zealous yet a charitable 
planter, and has so bad a taste as to like all that is good.” A letter to 
Martha Blount in 1722 ( Works, IX, 300 f.) includes a long account 
of the gardens at Sherborne. Pope stresses their natural landscaping 
(the beauty of the gardens, he says, arises from their irregularity) ; 
but he also praises the urns in the bower, and proposes the addition 
of some octagonal beds. On the whole, however, what he chiefly 
admired was the picturesque rusticity of the place: “those views 
which are more romantic than imagination can form them . . . ven- 
erable wood, overarched by Nature, . . . natural cascade . . . rustic 
seat of stone . . . this whole part inexpressibly awful and solemn. . . 
the ruins, to complete the solemnity of the scene.” 

Pope’s taste in gardening was eclectic, beyond question, and what 
could be more romantic (at least in Pope’s sense of the term) than 
an unrestrained eclecticism of personal taste? The dominance of 
whim and fancy over consistency and decorum is apparent also in 
the lengthy description of his grotto which Pope wrote to Edward 
Blount on June 2, 1725 (Works, VI, 383 f.). He stresses the natural 
rusticity of the place and the fact that it owes little to art, but he 
exhibits an almost childish pleasure in the glitter of his alabaster 


lamp reflecting a thousand pointed rays from the pieces of lookin 

p reflecting pointed ray pi king 
glass in the ceiling.*° The passage has often been reprinted, but since 
it is Pope’s fullest account of the grotto, it is worth quoting once 
more: 


I have put the last hand to my works of this kind, in happily finishing 
the subterraneous way and grotto. I there found a spring of the clearest 
water, which falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern day 
and night. From the river Thames, you see through my arch up a walk 
of the wilderness, to a kind of open temple, wholly composed of shells 
in the rustic manner; and from that distance under the temple you look 
down a a sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails on the river 
passing suddenly and vanishing as through a perspective glass. When 
you shut the doors of this grotto it becomes on the instant, from a lumi- 


40Pope’s enthusiasm for glitter was lifelong. In an undated letter to Dr. William 
Oliver, written between 1740 and 1743 ( Works, X, 243), he requests more ore from 
Mr. Borlase—“some of the metallic kind that are most common. So they do but 
shine and glitter it is enough. . . .” 
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nous room, a Camera obscura, on the walls of which all the objects of 
the river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving picture in their 
visible radiations; and when you have a mind to i it up, it affords 
you a very different scene. It is finished with shells interspersed with 
pieces of looking-glass in angular forms; and in the ceiling is a star of 
the same material, at which when a lamp, of an orbicular figure of thin 
alabaster, is hung in the middle, a thousand pointed rays glitter, and are 
reflected over the place. There are connected to this grotto by a nar- 
rower passage two porches with niches and seats,—one toward the river, 
of smooth stones, full of light, and open; the other toward the arch of 
trees, —_ with shells, flints, and iron-ore. The bottom is paved with 
simple pebble, as the adjoining walk up the wilderness to the temple is 
to be cockle-shells, in the natural taste, agreeing not ill with the little 
dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants 
nothing to complete it but a good statue with an inscription. .. . 


Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandae sentio murmur aquae.. . 


You will 
think I have been very poetical in this description, but it is pretty near 
the truth. I wish you were here to bear testimony how little it owes to 
art, either the place itself, or the image I give of it. 


It is fairly certain that this, the first major stage of the grotto, for 
all its ornate rusticity, is considerably simpler than the elaborate 
system of chambers pictured by Searle. In 1725 the grotto seems 
to have been a simple tunnel widened out in the center to form a 
room. The tunnel was continued into the garden itself by an arch 
of trees running to the shell temple. The “luminous room,” with 
looking glass and lamp is pretty certainly the large central chamber 
numbered 3 on Searle’s plan. At either end of the tunnel are the 
two porches, one at the river entrance, roomy, and smooth, and one 
at the garden entrance, small and rustic. The central room must 
have been quite dark (hence the lamp of thin alabaster), and it 
must have been used largely as a show place—a mere stopping point 
on the way to the garden. 

During the next six years, Pope’s letters contain few references 
to the grotto.** Presumably, little work was done on it, and it re- 
mained essentially a wayside shrine, dedicated to the muses and to 


“1Swift saw and approved it on his visit to England in the summer of 1726. 
Works, VII, 54, 72. 
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the astonishment of friends and visitors. Pope was busy during this 
period. Two of the summers (the best time for building) were taken 
up with visits from Swift, and Pope was at first working on the 
Dunciad and later waging war against the outraged dunces. 

But during the ten years from 1731 to 1741 there are fairly fre- 
quent references in the letters to building and to the grotto. Swift 
may have started it. On April 20, 1731, he wrote urging Pope to re- 
pair his health by recreation: “Learn to play at cards, or tables, or 
bowls; . . . contrive new tramgams in your garden, or in Mrs. 
Howard’s, or my Lord Bolingbroke’s” (Works, VII, 226). Pope 
seems to have taken the last of this advice to heart: in November, 
1732, he is “engaged in building” (Works, IX, 499), and the follow- 
ing spring he is constructing a “triumphal arch” leading into the 
garden (Works, VI, 341). On November 13, 1733 (Works, X, 51), 
Pope acknowledges an “agreeable present to my grotto” from 
Aaron Hill—shells “to embellish your marine temple.” During the 
summer of 1734, Pope is advising Lord Bathurst on the ornamenta- 
tion of his grounds, and drawing sketches and plans for him (Works, 
VIII, 345, footnote). In the spring of 1735, he is building the stone 
obelisk, in honor of his mother, at the far end of the garden, and 
adding “two new ovens and stoves, and a hot-house for ananas” 
(Works, IX, 129). By mid-winter the shell-temple has fallen down 
and must be rebuilt, Pope has been planting, and “my alterations — 
are what you would not conceive” (Works, IX, 134). Next spring 
Pope writes to Swift (Works, VII, 343) “my house is enlarged, and 
the gardens extend and flourish.” In the fall of 1736 he complains 
half-seriously of “workmen in my garden” (Works, IX, 457). 

On December 29, 1740, Pope drew his sketch of the grotto for 
Dr. Oliver at Bath, and on September 3, 1740, he wrote the letter 
to Bolingbroke containing the verses “On His Grotto at Twicken- 
ham”: 


Next to patching up my constitution, my great business has been to © 
patch up a grotto (the same you have so often sat in in times past under 
my house) with all the varieties of nature under ground, spars, minerals, 
and marbles. I hope yet to live to philosophise with you in this museum, 


which is now a study for virtuosi, and a scene for contemplation 
[ Works, VII, 406]. 
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A month later he writes to Ralph Allen, “My grotto is now fin- 
ished . . . though still I could improve, had I more fine stone. It 
has cost infinitely more time and pains than I could have con- 
ceived.””*? On October 8, 1740, in a letter to Dr. Oliver, Pope an- 
nounces that he has “entirely finished all except the outward fa- 
cade.” He also refers to the grotto as “my present pride and my 
pleasure,” and confesses “I am so fond of it, that I should be more 
sorry to leave it unfinished, than any other work I at present can 
think of.’** 

The grotto was, in fact, never really finished. During the sum- 
mer of 1741, Pope was writing to various acquaintances for more 
stone and minerals, and requesting a “hogshead of scallop shells” 
from Judge Fortescue.** There is some indication that he had still 
further excavation in mind. On July 30, 1741, Thomas Edwards 
wrote to Richard Cambridge to explain a request for an additional 
shipment of stone: “I yesterday received an account that he [Pope] 
has enlarged his design intending to add two rooms, which have 
windows into each wing of the Grotto, one to be covered with 
shells, and the other with minerals.”** These proposed rooms do not 
appear on any of the plans of the grotto, but the references to them 
indicate Pope’s strong urge to go on building. 

There is evidence in the letters that Pope continued to decorate 
and embellish until 1743 at least, but his own sketch shows con- 
clusively that the major expansion of the grotto to the size depicted 
by Searle had been completed by 1740. Moreover, the reference in 
Pope’s “Verses on His Grotto” (1740) to the 


. .. Shadowy Cave 
Where ling’ring drops from min’ral Roofs distill, 
And pointed Crystals break the sparkling Rill 


suggests that the water-works, described so enthusiastically by the 
correspondent of The Newcastle General Magazine, were also in 
operation by this time. 


42George Paston, Mr. Pope, His Life and Times (London, 1909), II, 633, footnote. 

48Carruthers, The Life of Alexander Pope (London, 1857), pp. 173-74. 

44Helen S. Hughes, “Mr. Pope on His Grotto,” Modern Philology, XXVIII 
(1930), 103. 

45Richard D. Altick, “Mr. Pope Expands His Grotto,” Philological Quarterly, 
XXI (1942), 430. 
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The letter to Bolingbroke, besides recording the completion of 
the second stage in the building of the grotto, also marks a new 
stage in its utilization. It is now being fitted out with “all the vari- 
eties of nature under ground,” and has become a museum, “a study 
for virtuosi,” as well as a scene for contemplation. The references 
in the letters which follow bear out the conclusion that Pope had 
turned collector. His old love for mere glitter persists; he writes to 
the Duchess of Marlborough in 1741 (Works, V, 410) 


I must add, to my shame, I am one of that sort who at his heart loves 
bawbles better (than riches), and throws away his gold and silver for 
shells and glittering stones, as you will find when you see . . . my 
Grotto. 


But most of the references are requests for, or thanks for, more 
minerals and mundics.*® 

Pope’s standing as a virtuoso collector in the last years of his life 
is strongly suggested by the tone of his correspondence with Sir 
Hans Sloane. He writes as an amateur, and with proper deference 
to the great collector whose assortment of natural curiosities was 
later to became part of the original British Museum, but still on 
terms of equality, as one collector to another. In a letter of March 
30, 1742 (Works, IX, 514), he speaks deprecatingly of “the min- 
erals and fossils which I have gathered,” and with appropriate re- 
spect of Sloane’s collection—“so extensive a view of Nature in her 
most curious works.” But he is now well enough established as a 
collector to receive and gracefully acknowledge the gift from 
Sloane of “two joints of the Giant’s Causeway” for his grotto, 
which, he adds not altogether truthfully, “consists wholly of natu- 
ral productions, owing nothing to the chisel or polish.” 

What are we to make of the spectacle of the greatest poet of the 
Augustan age digging a cave like any small boy, and for twenty 
years enlarging it and decorating it with “bawbles” and shining ore? 
Dr. Johnson, at least, had no doubt of the answer. He could be 
superciliously tolerant of Shenstone’s enthusiasm for gardening: 


Whether . . . to make water run where it will be heard and to stagnate 
where it will be seen . .. demands any great powers of mind, I will not 


46W orks, VII, 385; IX, 199, 530-31; X, 113, 243 f. 
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enquire: perhaps a sullen and surly speculator may think such per- 
formances rather the sport than the business of human reason. But it 
must be at least confessed, that to embellish the form of nature is an 
innocent amusement. . .*7 


But he sternly reproves Pope’s vanity and frivolity: 


... being under the necessity of making a subterraneous passage to a 
garden on the other side of the road, he adorned it with fossile bodies, 
and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a place of silence and retreat, 
from which he endeavoured to persuade his friends and himself that 
cares and passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an Englishman, who has 
more frequent need to solicit than exclude the sun; but Pope’s excava- 
tion was requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some men try 
to be proud of their defects, he extracted an ornament from an incon- 
venience, and vanity produced a grotto where necessity enforced a 
passage. It may be frequently remarked of the studious and speculative, 


that they are proud of trifles, and that their amusements seem frivolous 
and childish. . . .* 


Other critics echo Dr. Johnson’s disapproval. In the later stages of 
her unhappy relations with Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote a satirical fragment, “The Court of Dullness,” in which the 
grotto—that “palace plac’d beneath a muddy road”—is ridiculed: 


Here chose the goddess her belov’d retreat, 

Which Phoebus tries in vain to penetrate, 

Adorn’d within with shells of small expense, 
(Emblems of tinsel rhyme and trifling sense). 
Perpetual fogs enclose the sacred cave; 

The neighbouring sinks their fragrant odors gave . . .* 


Lady Mary refuses to accept the pretense which for Pope and his 
friends turned a dank, unwholesome cavern into a rocaille fairy- 
land, and her realistic comments throw, by contrast, a revealing 
light on the imaginative effort which lay behind Pope’s twenty 
years of building and ornamentation. 

Not that Pope was solemn about his Villa. His letters make it 
clear that he realized the absurdity of crowding all the paraphernalia 


‘"The Lives of the Poets, ed. Napier (London, 1890), III, 287. 
48] bid., III, 106 f. 
49 Works (London, 1803), V, 181. 
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of a large manor house and park into his five acres of ground. He 
writes to the Earl of Strafford in 1725 (Works, X, 183) 

I am as busy in three inches of gardening as any man can be in three- 
score acres. I fancy myself like the fellow that spent his life in cutting 
ye twelve apostles in one cherry stone. I have a Theatre, an Arcade, a 
Bowling-green, a Grove, & what not? in a bit of ground that would 
have been but a plate of sallet to Nebuchadnezzar, the first day he was 
turnd to graze. 

And he was evidently used to joking about his diminutive estate 
with Bathurst, whose tremendous grounds at Cirencester Pope knew 
and loved. Bathurst’s invitation for a visit sets the tone (Works, 
VIII, 337): 


If you refuse coming I will immediately send one of my wood carts and 
bring away your whole house and gardens, and stick it in the midst of 
Oakley wood, where it will never be heard of any more, unless some of 
the children find it out in nutting season and take possession of it, think- 
ing I have made it for them. 

Such light-hearted banter merely proves that Pope knew what he 
was doing. He was deliberately playing a part—pretending, or 
feigning; and the ability to feign (and to make other people accept 
the figments of one’s imagination) is an essential element of the 
poet’s gift. Pope had early announced the importance, to the man 
of genius, of a strong and active imagination.” And all his early 
poetry shows clear evidence of his gift in this respect. The contrast 
with Swift is instructive. The Dean’s fantasy, however extravagant 
it may become in Gulliver’s Travels, is always realistic and wide- 
awake. If Swift constructed imaginary gardens, he placed real toads 
in them, and the reader always feels the firm ground beneath his 
feet, as a true Augustan liked to feel it. But in “The Rape of the 
Lock” even the passages of brilliant social satire have something of 
the unreal, fairy-land quality of the sylphs— 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 
Like Congreve, Pope could body forth an imaginary world and 
make his friends and readers accept its brilliant artificiality. 


50Letter to Jervas, December 12, 1718, Works, VIII, 27. 
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Pope’s ability to feign (fancy, invention, imagination—whatever 
we call it) was well recognized by his contemporaries; and his nine- 
teenth-century critics were not so apt to reproach him for the over- 
use of this faculty as for his deficiencies in taste. Bowles says flatly, 
“The taste of Pope was perhaps the best of his age; but nothing can 
appear more puerile and affected at this time, than what Warton 
calls his ‘romantic grotto.’ ”** Carruthers offers an apology (“Some 
degree of embellishment was necessary to relieve the gloom and 
blankness of a subterranean passage”), but on the whole deplores: 
“There appears an excess of decoration here—shells, spars, pieces of 
looking glass, .. . which must have made the grotto appear out of 
keeping with the chaster style of the garden and ornamental 
grounds,” 

It is curious to find nineteenth-century editors and critics com- 
plaining of a lack of restraint in the author of the “Essay on Crit- 
icism,” but they may be only underlining a side of Pope’s person- 
ality which more recently has been too much ignored in the in- 
terest of easy generalization. Today most scholars are willing to 
admit that the “neo-classic” writers were not always restrained by 
decorum and the Golden Mean. There is much in Pope’s life and 
writing to suggest a fundamental split between his spontaneous 
preferences and impulses and the neo-classic code which, at least in 
theory, he accepted. Professor Root has discussed at length the 
change which Pope himself referred to in the “Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot”—the turning away from Fancy’s maze to the more serious 
adult business of writing his Moral Essays. Such a change in direc- 
tion is seldom complete. Remnants of the old impulses and habits 
inevitably persist; and the grotto would seem to have been a con- 
tinuing expression of Pope’s old delight in wandering in the maze 
of fancy. 

I should be inclined to agree with Professor Havens” that “. . . 
the classicism of the time was a cult, a fad, an artificial taste which 
grew up under French influence among the more critical.” But I 
should disagree with his judgment that 


51Elwin-Courthope, Works, VI, 384 n. 
52Life (1857), p. 172. 
53R. D. Havens, “Romantic Aspects of the Age of Pope,” PMLA, 27 (1912), 298. 
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Pope was an extreme classicist, a classicist not merely because of a 
theory or fad but thru instinct and native feeling. It is impossible to con- 
ceive him as anything else. Accordingly he fixt extreme classicism as the 
fashion; so that his admirers, classicists themselves but of a milder type, 
tried to curb their freer fancies and be correct.** 


It seems to me more probable that the influence was the other way 
round—that Pope’s friends (particularly Bolingbroke and Swift) 
finally persuaded him that, as England’s foremost poet, he ought to 
put away childish things and write serious poetry. Bolingbroke was 
urging him, as early as 1724, not to “look on your translations of 
Homer as the great work of your life. You owe a great deal more 
to yourself, to your country, and to posterity. Prelude with transla- 
tions if you please, but after translating what was writ three thou- 
sand years ago, it is incumbent upon you that you write, because 
you are able to write, what will deserve to be translated three thou- 
sand years hence into languages as yet perhaps unformed.””* In any 
case, Pope did accept his responsibilities as a major poet; as early 
as 1729 he had told Broome of his intention henceforth to write 
Horatian epistles,** and the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot records the 
change in subject matter which actually had taken place. 

The great expansion and ornamentation of the grotto took place 
between the years 1731 and 1740—the period in which Pope was 
moralizing his song. His native impulse toward the feigned and 
extravagant, diverted from expression in his writing, now seems to 
have turned to his gardens and grotto. Here he could let himself go 
—pretending to be a Muse-inspired dreamer beside his trickling 
spring, a shepherd luxuriating in a cool shelter from the sun’s 
scorching rays, a contemplative solitary escaping from the crude 
confusions of real life, or a virtuoso studying the glittering varieties 
of Nature underground. If the weight of Augustan opinion forbade 
the free expression of his fancy in literature, he had ample prece- 
dent, in both classical and Renaissance building, for following his 
own eclectic taste and turning the grotto into a combination of 
nymphaeum, rococo fairyland, and museum for virtuosi. 


54] bid., p. 302. 
55 Works, VII, 394. 
56Works, VIII, 154-55. 





Shelley’s Use of Shakespeare 


By Beacu Lancston 


TS INFLUENCE of the English Renaissance poets—and particu- 
larly of Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton—upon the poets of 
the Romantic Age is the subject of unexhausted (and probably in- 
exhaustible) interest. Certainly the study of the influence of the 
Renaissance poets upon Shelley is far from satisfactorily completed. 
The laborious preliminary demonstration of the facts of Shelley’s 
indebtedness is surely not yet finished, and the first fruits of that 
labor in the form of studies of Shelley’s use of his source material 
are still few.’ This article attempts, in small measure, to supply both 
deficiencies. Specifically, nearly fifty new parallels between the po- 
etry of Shakespeare and that of Shelley are here suggested,” and then 
is indicated in some detail the part that lines from Hamlet played in 
creating a passage in the “Ode to the West Wind” and the formative 
influence of Romeo and Juliet upon the creation of the fragment 
Ginevra. 


1Carlos Baker in Shelley’s Major Poetry: the Fabric of a Vision (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1948) is the most recent scholar to notice the influence 
of Milton on The Revolt of Islam (pp. 73-74), The Sensitive Plant (pp. 197-99), 
The Witch of Atlas (pp. 207-09), and Queen Mab (pp. 277-78); and the influence 
of Spenser on Queen Mab (p. 24), The Revolt of Islam (pp. 72-73, 79, 280-81), Let- 
ter to Maria Gisborne (pp. 203-04), Witch of Atlas (pp. 207-09, 211), Epipsychidion 
(p. 237), and The Triumph of Life (pp. 259-61, 267). Baker lists (p. z0gn) the work 
of some of his predecessors, but obviously does not attempt to indicate all of the 
borrowings. In addition, see, e.g., the notes of the Julian Edition and Newman I. 
White’s Shelley (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1940), I, 278; II, 217, 296, 420, 599. 

Except for acknowledgments in Shelley’s own earlier published works, proba- 
bly the first public notices of Shelley’s indebtedness to rn caren are to be found 
in the reviews of The Cenci published in 1820-21 and reprinted in Newman I. 
White’s Unextinguished Hearth (Durham: Duke University Press, 1938), pp. 168-71, 
206, 209. Listed chronologically, the more important later notices of this debt in- 
clude “Some Notes on Othello,” Cornhill Magazine (October, 1868), pp. 419-40; 
[J. S. Baynes] “Rossetti’s Edition of Shelley,” Edinburgh Review (April, 1871), 
pp- 426-59; Leslie H. Allen, Die Personlichkeit P. B. Shelleys (Leipzig, 1907); 
Ernest S. Bates, A Study of Shelley’s Drama the Cenci (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1908); The Cenci, ed. George Woodberry, (“Belles Lettres Series”; 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1909); Leslie H. Allen, “Plagiarism, Sources, and Influences in 
Shelley’s Alastor,” MLR, XVIII (1923), pp. 131-46; David L. Clark, “Shelley and 
Shakespeare,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 261-87; Sara R. Watson, “Shelley and Shake- 
speare: An Addendum; A Comparison of Othello and The Cenci,” PMLA, LV 
(1940), 611-14; and Frederick L. Jones, “Shelley and Shakespeare: A Supplement,” 
PMLA, LIX (1944), 591-96. 
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I 

The first use Shelley made in his poetry of Shakespearean mate- 
rial seems to have been in “The Devil’s Walk” (1812), where “the 
reptiles of the tomb . . . fret their little hour in gloom” (Il. 63-65) in 
imitation of the poor player of Macbeth’s imagination.* 

Shakespearean echoes in Queen Mab (1813) are important be- 
cause they have been so little recognized,‘ though at least three 
Shakespearean parallels have been noted—a ten-line adaptation of 
Henry IV’s famous apostrophe to sleep,° and borrowings from Jul- 
ius Caesar and Hamlet. To these echoes I would add the following: 


Compare 


Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish? 
—Mab, I, 12-17. 


With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin 
Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 
—Rape of Lucrece, 418-20. 


Shelley’s indebtedness becomes clearer when we recall that the con- 


text of each passage is discussion of whether this beauty be dead or 
merely sleeping. 


8Macbeth, V, v, 24-26. 

4Perhaps one reason for this.is Mary Shelley’s statement in her notes to the poem 
that at the time Shelley wrote Queen Mab he knew little about “our earliest poetry.” 
The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, eds. Roger —— and Walter Peck 
(“The Julian Edition”; New York, Scribner’s, 1926-30), I, 167. But compare Baynes: 
“There are . . . quite as many borrowed passages in Shelley’s early works as in his 
later. We have marked upwards of a dozen instances in ‘Queen Mab’. . . of Shelley’s 
transference and adaptation of passages from Pope and Collins and Gray, as well as 
from Shakespeare and Milton” (op. cit., p. 448). 

5Cf. Mab, Ill, 64-73, with 2 Henry IV, Ill, i, 5-14. Here the thought is the thought 
of Shelley’s peace, but the image is the image of Shakespeare’s sleep. The debt was 
noticed by Baynes, op. cit., p. 448. 

8Cf. Mab, Ill, 220-22, with Caesar, IV, iii, 67-69; and Mab, IV, 4-8, with Hamlet, 
Il, ii, 306-14. These parallels were noted by Ingpen and Peck, op. cit., I, 419, and 
by Clark, op. cit., p. 264. 
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Compare also 


Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead, 
Less shares thy eternal breath.’ 
—Mab, I, 272-74. 


Your worm is your only emperor for diet. We fat 
all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves 
for maggots. 

—Hamlet, IV, iii, 22-24. 


And compare 


Yon sun 
Lights it the great alone? Yon silver beams 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings? 
—Mab, Ill, 203-06. 


The selfsame sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. 
—Winter’s Tale, IV, iv, 455-57.° 
The lines 


The matter of which dreams are made, 
Not more endowed with actual life 
Than this phantasmal portraiture 
Of wandering human thought. 

—Mab, Vil, 272-75. 


recall Prospero’s famous speech in The Tempest (IV, i, 156-58); 
and “the moonlight’s ineffectual glow” (Mab, VIII, 148) seems to 
reflect the glow-worm’s “uneffectual fire” from Hamlet (I, v, 90).° 

Among the 1815 poems one scholar singles out Alastor as a poem 
containing frequent “passages breathing an indefinable Shakespear- 


"Shelley kept these lines unchanged in The Daemon of the World. 
8This parallel was kindly pointed out to me by Professor A. P. Hudson. 


°Cf. NED: “Ineffectual, .. . b, of por Not producing the usual or intended 
effect (Often in allusion to Shakespeare’s ‘uneffectual fire,’ Hamlet, I, v, 90).” Shel- 
ley kept the expression in The Daemon of the World, |. 409. 
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ean atmosphere”;’* and the words from “Mutability”—‘‘a dream has 
power to poison sleep” (line 9)—possibly suggest the famous “Mac-~ 
beth does murder sleep” (Macbeth, Il, ii, 36). 

Scholars have seen vague resemblances between the 1817 Revolt 
of Islam and Shakespeare,” but until now several parallels have es- 
caped remark. Compare 


Poison, a snake in flowers, beneath the veil 
Of food and mirth, hiding his mortal head. 
—Revolt, I, xxix. 


with similar figures in Pericles,* and Romeo and Juliet or with 
Lady Macbeth’s 


look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. 
—Macbeth, I, v, 66-67. 


The image of the eyes as “lodestars” (Revolt, II, xxi) is possibly 


taken from the almost identical phrase in Midsummer Night's Dream 
(I, i, 183). And the lines 


The Tyrants of the Golden City tremble 
At voices which are heard about the streets. 
—Revolt, IV, xiv. 


suggest a source in Hamlet, I, 1, 113-16: 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead, 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 


or possibly in the similar passage in Julius Caesar, II, ii, 23-24. In the 
fragment “To Music,” written that same year, Shelley took a mo- 


10Harold L. Hoffman, An Odyssey of the Soul: Shelley’s Alastor (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 144. Hoffman cites only one specific parallel: 
Alastor, 571-2, and Hamlet, V, i, 261-63. Edmund Blunden, Shelley: A Life Study 
(London, 1946), p. 125, discovers “traces” of Shakespeare and “other writers” in 
Alastor, but is not specific. Bennet Weaver, Toward the Understanding of Shelley 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932), p. 215, compares Alastor, 676-81, 
with Hamlet, V, ii, 280-82. 

11Leslie H. Allen, Die Personlichkeit P. B. Shelleys, p. 117, and Ingpen and Peck, 
op. cit., I, 427, compare Revolt, IX, xxvii, and Macbeth, I, v, 46-48. 

12, i, 132-33. 

13]]I, ii, 73. 
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ment’s fanciful exception to Orsino’s belief that music is the food of 
love (Twelfth Night, I, i, 1). 

Rosalind and Helen and Julian and Maddalo, both completed in 
1818, yield three parallels. Shelley’s lines 


And Rosalind,—for when the living stem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree must fall— 
Died ere her time. 

—Rosalind and Helen, 1292-94 


seem to echo Friar Laurence’s “Full soon the canker death eats up 
that plant” (Romeo and Juliet, Il, ii, 30). Shelley’s careful quota- 
tion marks around “soul of goodness” (Julian and Maddalo, 204) 
acknowledge a verbatim borrowing from Henry V IV, i, 4: and Ro- 
meo’s description of the drugged Juliet as death’s paramour served 
as a model for the following lines from Julian and Maddalo (Il. 
384-91): 

O, pallid as Death’s dedicated bride, 

Thou mockery which art sitting by my side, 

Am I not wan like thee? at the grave’s call 

I haste, invited to thy wedding-ball, 

To greet the ghastly paramour for whom 

Thou hast deserted me—and made the tomb 

Thy bridal bed—but I beside your feet 

Will lie and watch ye from my winding-sheet. 
Compare 


Ah, dear Juliet 
Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 
And that the lean, abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 
For fear of that I still will stay with thee; 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 

—Romeo and Juliet, V, iii, 101-108. 


The high point of Shakespeare’s influence upon Shelley was, of 
course The Cenci (1819). The size and nature of this debt has been 
the subject of comment from the moment the hostile reviewers fell 
upon it in 1820;"* and in 1868 an anonymous writer cited more than 


14See above, note 2. 
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fifty echoes of Othello, Richard Ill, Lear, Measure for Measure, 
Twelfth Night, and Venus and Adonis. Three years later, Profes- 
sor J. S. Baynes noted many additional borrowings from King John, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and the Sonnets, and concluded that The Cenci 
contained “perhaps the most numerous and flagrant plagiarisms, es- 
pecially from Shakespeare, to be found in his [Shelley’s] poems”; 
and early in this century Professor Woodberry, after citing many 
additional borrowings, despaired of completing an accurate account 
of the debt.’ Even so, the editors of the Julian edition** and Profes- 
sor Clark’® have cited more parallels without noting a number of 
phrasal resemblances that may be cited here,”* and two slightly 
longer passages. Compare 
If you, 

Cardinal Camillo, were reduced at once 

From thrice-driven beds of down, and delicate food, 

And hundred servants, and six palaces, 


To that which nature doth indeed require? 
—Cenci, Il, ii, 12-16. 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 

—Othello, I, iii, 230-32. 


And compare 


These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air! 
—Cenci, Il, i, 26-28. 


15“Some Notes on Othello,” pp. 425 ff. 

16Op. cit., p. 445. The article is unsigned, but both Woodberry (see below) and 
Allen, “Plagiarism, Sources and Influences in Shelley’s Alastor,” p. 133, attribute 
it to Baynes. 

1710p. Cit., p. Xxx. 

18]T, 418. 

19Op. cit., pp. 278-86. See also Baker, op. cit., p. 150, and n. 

20Compare Cenci, II, i, 86-87, with Hamlet, Ill, i, 66-68; Cenci, Il, i, 174, and IV, 
i, 134-35, with Romeo and Juliet, I, ii, 96-98; Cenci, Il, ii, 130-31, with Macbeth, I, 
v, 46-48; Cenci, III, i, 48, with Antony and Cleopatra, I, iv, 67; Cenci, V, iii, 6-8, 
with Richard III, IV, i, 84, and Julius Caesar, Il, i, 229-30. 
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By this time, had the king permitted us, 

One of our souls had wand’red in the air, 

Banished this frail sepulchre of the flesh. 
—Richard II, I, iii, 194-96. 

But it is important to remember that Shelley’s debt to Shakespeare 
in The Cenci was not restricted to words and images. Shakespeare 
also furnished Shelley with structural models. This debt, too, has 
long been known,” and Professor Bates has analyzed it in some de- 
tail. He shows that, like Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, Shel- 
ley was careless in details of time sequence,” that he followed Shake- 
speare closely in placing his scenes” and in relying on the solilo- 
quy.* And for his whole conception of particular scenes Shelley 
was heavily in debt to Shakespeare.”® 

Even more important in considering Shelley’s creative processes 


is his indebtedness at the highest structural level. As Professor Bates 
puts it, 


Shakespeare in “Othello” furnished the indirect model of a double char- 
acter play in which the hero is relatively passive at the outset and is 
gradually roused to tragic action by the attacks of the villain; in “Mac- 
beth” on the other hand, there existed the model of the type in which 


the hero is active at the outset, and spends his later force in trying to 
overcome the numerous enemies aroused by his own act. The early part 
of “The Cenci” conforms to the type of “Othello,” the heroes in both 
cases remaining passive while the action is developed through the machi- 
nations of the villains; the latter part conforms to the type of “Mac- 
beth,” the hero in each case coming to the front in the murder scene 
and thenceforward struggling against the increasing reaction of society.”* 


21See Baynes, op. cit., p. 445: 

22Op. cit., p. 53. 28] bid., p. 52. 24Ibid., p. 53. 

25For instance, “The most striking series of parallels occurs in the murder scene, 
which was undoubtedly written with ‘Macbeth’ in mind. . . . The interrupted ban- 
quet scene in ‘Macbeth’ may also have given Shelley the first su ion for his 
own banquet scene in the first act... . From ‘Lear’ Shelley clearly obtained the idea 
of Cenci’s terrible curse upon his daughter, and from ‘Othello’ the kernel of Gia- 
como’s long comparison of the dying lamp to his father’s life.” Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
Bates indicates also debts to Middleton’s Changeling, Webster’s White Devil, and 
Henry Milman’s Fazio. Medwin had suggested also debts to Ford, Massinger, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley By Thomas Medwin: A 
New Edition, ed. H. B. Forman (London: Humphrey Milford, 1913), p. 256. 

26[bid., p. 56. Woodberry, though more interested in asserting Shelley’s original- 
ity as a portrayer of character, admits a large structural debt (0p. cit., pp. xxili-xxx) ; 
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In sum, Shelley relied upon Shakespeare consciously or uncon- 
sciously—and almost surely both—for words and images. But he got 
consciously much more help than that: help in planning individual 
scenes and help in planning the structure of his whole play. Shelley 
relied upon the reading he so purposefully did in the poetry and 
drama of Shakespeare to give poetic and dramatic form to the sub- 
ject matter he found in the manuscript account of the grisly crimes 
of Count Cenci and the heroism of his daughter. 

Except for The Cenci, Prometheus Unbound, written in 1819 
and 1820, seems to contain the greatest number of Shakespearean 
parallels. To the twenty-odd already cited by others,” the follow- 
ing four may be added. In the most significant of these the Spirit of 
the Earth recounts to Asia the ills of which the earth shall be free 
at the millennium, and this she does in a speech based upon Timon’s 
bitter description of what the ills of the world actually are: 


Spirit of the Earth: Mother, I am grown wiser, though a child 
Cannot be wise like thee, within this day; 
And happier too; happier and wiser both, 
Thou knowest that toads and snakes, and loathly worms, 
And venemous and malicious beasts, and boughs 
That bore ill berries in the woods, were ever 
An hindrance to my walks o’er the green world; 
And that, among the haunts of human kind, 
Hard-featured men, or with proud, angry looks, 
Or cold, staid gait, or false and hollow smiles, 
Or the dull sneer of self-loved ignorance, 
Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 
Hide that fair being which we spirits call man. 
—P.U., Ill, iv, 33-45. 





and Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936), p. 304, sees in Cenci the same sort of director of the action of the 
play that Iago is in Othello. 

27Shelley: Poems Published in 1820, ed. A. M. D. Hughes (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1910), p. 187, and English Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement, ed. 
George B. Woods (New York: Scott Foresman, 1929), p. 667, compare P. U., I, i, 
386-87, with Lear, III, ii, 4-6. Woods, op. cit., p. 669, compares P.U., I, i, 473-74, 
with Macbeth, IV, i, 79-81, and V, v, 3-4. Allen, Die Personlichkeit P. B. Shelleys, 
p. 117, and Hughes, op. cit., p. 193, compare P.U., Il, ii, 10, with Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Il, i, 15. Clark, “Shelley and Shakespeare,” pp. 274-77, notes ten 
parallels of varying lengths and degrees of closeness and cites-others noted by the 
Julian editors. 
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Timon: Common mother, thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast 
Teems and feeds all, whose selfsame mettle 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all th’ abhorred births below crisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion’s quick’ning fire doth shine— 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root! 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptuous womb; 
Let it no more bring out ungrateful man! 
Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marble mansions all above 
Never presented! 

—Timon of Athens, IV, iii, 177-92." 


The briefer parallels follow. Compare 
Their _— locks 


Stream like a comet’s flashing hair. 
—P. U., Il, iv, 138-39. 
with 


Comets, importing change of time and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky. 
—TI Henry VI, I, i, 2-3.”° 
Compare 


The voice of the Spirits of Air and of Earth 
Have drawn back the figured curtain of sleep, 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 
In the deep 

—P. U., IV, i, 58-61. 


Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep, 
—Macbeth, Il, i, 49-51. 


28This passage so impressed Shelley that at one time he projected a play to be 
called Modern Timon and even jotted down a fragmentary outline for a plot. The 
Note Books of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. H. Buxton Forman (St. Louis: privately 
printed, 1911), III, 126. See also White, Shelley, II, 369. 


2°But compare also, Paradise Lost, Il, 708, and XII, 634. 
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Compare 


from Heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on. 
—P. U., IV, i, 541-42. 


And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease by Lethe’s wharf, 
—Hamilet, I, v, 32-33. 


and with 


... this brave, o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestic roof fretted with golden fire . . . 
—Hamlet, Il, ii, 312-14. 


One more poem written that same year contains a Shakespearean 
parallel. “An Ode (Written October, 1819)” reflects, in one fig- 
ure, an image from Antony’s speech beside the corpse of Caesar. 
Compare lines 3-4, 


Be your wounds like eyes 
To weep for the dead, the dead, the dead, 


Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thy enemies. 
—Julius Caesar, Ill, i, 200-03.°° 


Four of the poems written in 1820 show Shakespeare’s influence. 


80Just possibly Shelley may have been indebted here instead to 1! Henry VI, I, i, 
87-88: 
Wounds will I lend the French instead of eyes, 
To weep their intermissive miseries, 
But as far as I am aware there is no evidence that Shelley ever used lines from any . 
of the Henry VI trilogy except from the first scene of the first play, and the one 
passage possibly from that scene (cited above, note 29) is rendered suspect by 
soe from Paradise Lost. 
81Select Poems of Shelley, ed. W. J. Alexander (Boston, 1898), p. 231, and 
Woods, op. cit., p. 703, suggest a parallel in a fifth poem in which I found nothing 
to add. They compare The Sensitive Plant, Ill, 91, with Macbeth, |, iii, 43-45. 


i 
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The first of these, the ode “To a Skylark,” reflects in its familiar 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
—lines 86-87. 


a phrase from Hamlet’s “How all occasions” soliloquy: 


Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unus’d. 

—Hamillet, IV, iv, 36-39. 

The second poem, Shelley’s uncompleted “Fiordispina,” shows cer- 
tain generalized similarities to Romeo and Juliet: the garrulity of 
the nurse, the close association of the grave and the marriage bed, 
and the heroine’s willingness to lie beside her lover in her shroud 
all remind us of Shakespeare’s play.** 

In Oedipus Tyrannus the influence is both greater and clearer. 
Shelley’s own note tells us that he borrowed from Cymbeline Mam- 
mon’s proposal (I, i, 203-04) to marry his “accomplished daughter 
Banknotina” to the gallows.** A second passage, from a speech by 
Purganax, 


the blood, which the sad Genius 
Of the Green Isle has fixed, as by a spell, 
Upon my brow—which would stain all its seas, 
But which those seas could never wash away! 
—O. T., Il, ii, 77-81. 


recalls, of course, Macbeth’s lines: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hands? No, this hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 

—Macbeth, Il, ii, 60-63. 


And when Purganax expresses his fear of the ruin of the state, he 
reminds us of Macbeth’s last address to the witches. Compare 


32See lines 60-68. 
33Cf. Cymbeline, V, iv, 207-08. 
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The future looks as black as death, a cloud 

Dark as the frown of hell hangs over it— 

The troops grow mutinous—the revenue fails— 

There’s something rotten in us—for the level** 

Of the State slopes, its very bases topple; 

The boldest turn their backs upon themselves! 
—O. T., I, i, 96-101. 


with 


Though castles topple on their warder’s heads; 
Though palaces and —_ do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

—Macbeth, IV, i, 56-58. 


That is, Macbeth’s image of the worst that could happen came to 
Shelley’s mind when he sought to allegorize the evils of his own 
day.*° 


The dedicatory stanzas of The Witch of Atlas, fourth of the 1820 
poems, contain a reference to Othello and to King Lear’s “looped 
and windowed raggedness”; and lines in the second stanza of the 
poem itself possibly reflect a phrase from Romeo and Juliet:*° 


84With this line compare Marcellus’ famous “something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark,” Hamlet, I, iv, go. 
35An additional figure which Shelley used in Oedipus Tyrannus and which he 
had used before in “The Masque of Anarchy” (stanzas 4-5) may be Shakespearean 
or may be simply proverbial: 
And how I loved the Queen! and then I wept 
With the pathos of my own eloquence, 
And every tear turned to a millstone, which 
Brained many a gaping Pig. 
—O. T., I, i, 332-35. 
Two parallels may be found in Richard III (1, iii, 354; and I, iv, 245); but Troilus 
and Cressida, I, ii, 156-58, seems closer: 
Pan: But there was such laughing! Queen Hecuba 
laugh’d, that her eyes ran o’er. 
Cres: With millstones. 
However, both the NED and the Century Dictionary list the expression “to weep 
millstones” as proverbial. 


8¢Shelley applied the adjective “all-beholding” to the sun also in Cenci, Il, i, 174, 


and IV, i, 134, and in Prometheus Unbound, I, i, 26, but those parallels are not 
very close. David L. Clark, “What Was Shelley’s Indebtedness to Keats?” PMLA, 
LVI (1944), p. 491, suggests that the figure “like Arion on the dolphin’s back” 
(Witch, stanza iv) comes from Twelfth Night, I, ii, 15: “like Arion on the dol- 
phin’s back.” But he does not take into account the fact that the story of Arion’s 
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The all-beholding sun had ne’er beholden 


So fair a creature. 
—Witch, stanza ii. 


The all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun. 
—Romeo and Juliet, I, ii, 97-98. 
Of the poems written in 1821, both Hellas* and Adonais** yield 





ride is told in full in Herodotus (I, 23-24), which we know Shelley was reading in 
July and August of 1820 (White, Shelley, II, 215), and which influenced the im- 
mediately succeeding stanzas of the poem. See Kathrine Koller, “A Source for 
Portions of the “Witch of Atlas,” MLN, LII (1937), 157-16r. 
87Allen, “Plagiarism, Sources, and Influences in Shelley’s Alastor,” p. 141, com- 
pares Hellas, 776-81, with Tempest, IV, i, 148-58. See also Peck, Shelley, Il, 244. 
38Shelley’s borrowings in stanzas xxxix and xl of Adonais from Macbeth, Il, i, 
33 ff., and III, ii, 22 ff., and from the third stanza of Keats’ “Ode to A Nightingale” 
are remarkable instances of how Shelley could combine material from several 
sources into a single passage and of the sort of sea-change the originals suffered in 
the process. The lines 
’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings, 


reflect the image of the air-drawn dagger scene but not its terror. And the passage 
He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again, 
reflects in its outlines Macbeth’s bitter recollection that 
Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further; 
Here Shelley has kept the Shakespearean framework again but has replaced “trea- 
son,” “steel,” “poison,” “malice domestic,” and “foreign levy” with terms appro- 
priate to the situation of Keats and the tone of Adonais. And as Shelley continues 
stanza xl— 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
Nor when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.— 


we are surely meant to hear Keats himself mourning those same ills that mortal 
flesh is heir to: 
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parallels; and in the group of poems written in 1822 to and about 
Jane Williams there may be a few Shakespearean echoes. The lines 


No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a aor cell 


from “When the Lamp Is Shattered” suggest the “Bare ruin’d choirs 
where late the sweet birds sang” of the seventy-third of the Sonnets, 
And both “To Jane: The Recollection” (lines 83-84) and “The 
Pine Forest of the Cascine near Pisa” (line 111) echo the phrase, 
“my mind’s eye.”** These resemblances are perhaps strengthened 
when we remember that in “With a Guitar, to Jane” Shelley played 
Ariel to Jane’s Miranda. 

Charles the First, begun in 1821 but left unfinished, has its full 
share of Shakespearean influence. Shelley had written Trelawny 
that he intended to write a Shakespearean type of play and that 
King Lear was to be his model.*° With this declaration as a guide, 
scholars have found specific indebtedness in Hampden’s speech on 
liberty (iv, 18 ff.) to John of Gaunt’s famous patriotic speech in 
Richard II (Il, i, 40 ff.), seven or eight briefer and less certain paral- 
lels, and throughout the fragment that “touch of Shakespearean 
diction, . . . indifferent puns in the Shakespearean manner, and a 
number ef lines with only an indefinite Shakespearean suggestive- 





Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last, gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
At the same time we remember that these images are interwoven into the larger 
texture of the theme that this life is but death and that death is eternal life, which 
informs all this part of Adonais, and which Shelley seems to have borrowed from 
Petrarch’s Triumphs—and which Petrarch may well have got from St. Paul. 


For the suggestions concerning Shakespeare, Petrarch, and St. Paul I am indebted . 


to a most kind letter from Professor Newman I. White. See also his Shelley, II, 294- 
95, and Portrait of Shelley (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1945), pp. 411-12. See also 
Baker, op. cit., p. 245n and Clark, “Shelley and Shakespeare,” pp. 267-68, who sees 
half a dozen parallels in Adonais. 

39H amilet, I, i, 112, and I, ii, 185. 

40Newman I. White, “Shelley’s Charles the First,” JEGP, XXI (1922), 432. 
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ness.””** In creating his characters, Shelley took the Fool in Lear as 
a model for much of his delineation of Archy,* and at least two 
scholars have seen in the Queen a Shelleyan Lady Macbeth.“ In or- 
dering his scenes for theatrical effectiveness Shelley seems to have 
relied upon Julius Caesar for the opening of his first scene,** though 
with different political emphasis and without his model’s dramatic 
skill. In the construction of the play as a whole, however, he found 
great difficulty: apparently Shelley left the play unfinished because 
he was unable to compose into an orderly whole his subject matter, 
his theme of human liberty, and the dramatic form.** But what is 
most significant here is that in trying to solve this problem Shelley 
turned again quite consciously to Shakespeare for help in diction, 
characterization, the construction of individual scenes, and prob- 
ably in over-all dramatic structure. 


II 


The Shakespearean borrowing in the “Ode to the West Wind” 
is singled out for special attention because by good fortune Shel- 
ley’s notebooks and passages from other poems give us more than 
usual insight into Shelley’s creative processes as he worked on this 
poem. Using these helps we may see how a prose passage from Ham- 
let early dropped into the deep well of Shelley’s memory, rose once 
to the poetic surface in Queen Mab, sank from view again, re- 
appeared almost ten years later in company with another and con- 
trasting passage from Hamlet and other images later incorporated 
into the “Ode,” again disappeared from sight for a brief moment, 
and now lies visible just beneath the clear surface of the “Ode” it- 
self. But the first Hamlet passage almost failed to reappear in the 


41] bid., p. 439. 

421 bid., p. 436. 

43] bid., p. 436, and Walter Francis Wright, “Shelley’s Failure in Charles 1,” ELH, 
VIII (1941), 44. 

44White, “Shelley’s Charles the First,” p. 436. For the indebtedness of the rest of 
this scene to Whitelock’s Memorials of the English Affairs, see Kenneth N. Cam- 
eron, “Shelley’s Source Material in Charles 1,” MLQ, VI (1945), 198-201. 

*5On the problem of why Shelley left the poem unfinished and whether or not 
he intended to return to it, see White, “Shelley’s Charles the First,” and Shelley, Il, 


609; Wright, “Shelley’s Failure in Charles I”; and Cameron, “Shelley’s Source 
Material in Charles 1,” 
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“Ode,” for in the early draft of that poem in the notebooks Ham- 
let’s prose gleams but for a moment fitfully. And yet this same 
Shakespearean image seems to have provided the coagulant that 
clarified the turgid waters of the first draft into the fine lines of the 
version we now know. Let us examine the evidence. 

First, Hamlet’s description of his melancholy to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern: 


I have of late,—but wherefore I know not—lost all my mirth, foregone 
all custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion that this goodly frame the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; 
this most excellent canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire—why, it ap- 
peareth no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty 
of the world, the paragon of animals! And yet to me what is this quin- 
tessence of dust? 
— Hamlet, Il, ii, 307-22 

Next the Ghost’s words to Hamlet: 


And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. 


—Hamlet, I, v, 32-33. 
The first echo of Hamlet’s prose is in Queen Mab: 


Heaven’s ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 


—Mab, IV, 4-8.° 


In the lines from Prometheus Unbound Demogorgon, having al- 
ready addressed the Earth, the Moon, the stars, and the immortal 
dead, speaks to the elements: 


46This parallel was noted by Clark, “Shelley and Shakespeare,” p. 264, though he 
does not indicate its relationship to the “Ode.” Queen Mab looks forward to the 
“Ode” in both thought and phrasing in several places; see, e.g., Mab, V, 1-6 and 
IX, 167. 
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Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 
From man’s high mind even to the central stone 
Of sullen lead; from heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on. 
—P. U., IV, i, 539-42. 
The pertinent lines from the rough notebook version of the “Ode” 
run 


Thou dirge 
Of the dying year to which this closing night 
Will be the [signal] [bastion] dome of thy congregated 
might 
Of clouds from which the lightning 
Floods of black rain are poured 
hear O hear*? 


But in the final version they are changed to read 


Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: oh, hear! 
—“Qde to the West Wind,” ll. 23-28. 


In the Queen Mab borrowing Shelley excluded the bitterness of 
Hamlet’s words, and only the image of the stars “fretting” or “stud- 
ding” the “canopy” or “ebon vault” of heaven comes through in 
the verse. But the passage in Prometheus Unbound, written about 
nine years later, shows Shelley combining this very image with an- 
other from the same play to emphasize a contrast between the high- 
est and the lowest, between the best and the worst. And here it is 
important to recall that the thoughts, the phrases, and even the 
cadences which appear in the “Ode” were already closely associ- 
ated in the last portions of Prometheus Unbound with the prose 


‘7Bracketed words are deletions in the earlier version. The original lines appear 
on folios 4t-6v of the first volume of the Shelley notebooks, formerly in the Bixby 
collection and now in the Huntington Library. But the penciled lines of the manu- 
script have been so rubbed out and written over that Forman’s transcript and com- 
mentary are almost essential in making sense of them. See Note Books, I, 163-67. 
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passage from Hamlet.** The following lines will indicate the close- 
ness of that association: 

lone. Ah me! sweet sister, 

The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, 

And you pretend to rise out of its wave, 


Panthea. Peace! Peace! A mighty power which is as darkness 
Is rising out of Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered like night, 


lone. There is a sense of words upon my ear. 
Panthea. An universal sound like words: Oh, list! 


The Moon. I hear: I am a leaf shaken by thee. 

A Voice from beneath [i.e., one of the dead] 
Or as they 

Whom we have left, we change and pass away. 


Demogorgon: ... ye living leaves and buds 
Lightning and wind; and ye untameable herds 
Meteors and mists 
A Voice: Thy voice to us is wind among still woods. 
Demogorgon. Man, who were once. . . . mel 
A traveller from the cradle to the grave aga 
Through the dim light of this immortal day: oe 
All. Speak: thy strong words may never pass away. wil 
Demogorgon. This is the day, which down the void abysm, rair 
[etc., etc.] atte 
—P. U., IV, i, 505, ff. ae 
In both versions of the “Ode” the tone, like that in the passages onc 
from Hamlet and Prometheus Unbound, is one of contrast, of hope bm 
° . . n 
and despair at man’s greatness and his meanness, at the magnificence 
and beauty of the firmament and at its foulness. And it is precisely 
this contradiction that the “Ode” attempts to resolve. The creative refl 
process involved in writing this particular passage, then, I would sug- | a: 
gest was something like this: In the background of Shelley’s mind 
and feelings, the thoughts, images, and even the cadences of much 
48There seems to be no certainty as to which was written first, the “Ode” or the 


last part of Prometheus, but the present hypothesis depends, not upon accurate 
chronology, but only upon close association. 
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of the “Ode” lay in close association with the prose passage from 
Hamlet. Shelley’s mood and intent as he was actually writing*® the 
first draft of this passage was so receptive to the similar mood of 
Hamlet, and the Shakespearean passage was so thoroughly familiar 
to Shelley, that once the images of “signal” and then of “bastion” 
progressed (for the thought does move in a definite direction) to 
the image of “dome,” then the Shakespearean image leapt to his 
mind complete. But this Shakespeare-induced poetic tension seems 
to have lasted for only two lines—two lines which were fine enough 
to remain untouched in revision. Yet when Shelley came to revise 


Clouds from which the lightning 
Floods of black rain are poured, 


he found the magnetism of the Shakespearean passage still there; 
and under the renewed poetic excitement of the great prose images 
he greatly increased the poetic power of his own lines. That is, 
stimulated again by the image of the “brave o’erhanging firmament” 
seen as but “a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours,” Shelley 
changed his original “clouds” to “vapours” and went on to finish 
out the original thought in words of original and authentic power."” 


49Though the thoughts, images, and cadences of the “Ode” had long been fer- 
menting in Shelley’s mind and possibly had just been brought sharply to the fore 
again in Prometheus Unbound, Shelley’s note on the composition of the “Ode” tells 
us that it “was conceived and chiefly written in a wood that skirts the Arno near 
Florence, and on a day when that tempestuous wind, whose temperature is at once 
mild and animating, was collecting the vapours which pour down the autumnal 
rains. They began, as I foresaw, at sunset with a violent tempest of hail and rain, 
attended by that magnificent thunder and lightning peculiar to the Cisalpine re- 
gions.” Ingpen and Peck, op. cit., I, 294. 

‘°Another passage from this same scene in Hamlet, though it tempted Shelley 
once, never found its way into the “Ode.” There exist in the notebooks (I, 14"-15") 
verses which Forman called “A Fragment of Terza Rima Related to the Ode to 
the West Wind” (Notebooks, I, 171-72). The original lines 18-19 of the MS, 

I will not crawl out of this vital air 

To common dust nor wear a common pall, 
reflect Hamlet’s gulling of Polonius just before Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
enter: 

Pol. . . . Will you walk out o’ the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my grave? 

Pol. Indeed that is out o’ the air. 

—Hamlet, Il, ii, 208-10. 

For some reason, however, Shelley altered his original lines to read, 

I shall not creep out of this vital day 

To common dust nor wear a common pall. 
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By examining the fragmentary Ginevra in some detail, we are able 
to see how in this instance Shelley combined elements from his per- 
sonal experience with his reading to create a poem. The contention 
here is that three general influences met in Shelley to produce 
Ginevra: Shelley’s complex personal feelings about Emilia Viviani, 
the original Italian source story which he read in L’Ossevatore Fior- 
entino, and Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

That the heroine of Shelley’s poem was a sort of romanticized 
Emilia has been generally recognized. Emilia—young, beautiful, 
sensitive, and innocent—had been jailed in a convent by a tyrannical 
father until a rich and suitable husband could be found for her. In- 
censed, Shelley bestrode a white charger and galloped to the res- 
cue.” But the unloved, gross Biondi finally seized the “Poor captive 


51From Medwin’s description of Emilia (The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley by 
Thomas Medwin, p. 279), it seems probable that Emilia sat for the portrait of 
Ginevra in the opening lines of the poem. See Enrica della Robbia, Vita di Una 
Donna (L’Emily di Shelley) (Firenzi: G. C. Sansoni, 1936), p. 122; and P. N. Roy, 
Shelley’s Epipsychidion: A Study (Calcutta, n.d.), pp. 49-50. Peck considers the 
identification complete (Shelley, II, 206-07); and White makes clear the necessary 
distinction between Shelley’s feelings as man and his feelings as poet in the whole 
matter. See his Shelley, Il, 320: “[Ginevra] could not have been written near the 
time of Emilia’s wedding without being psychologically connected with that event. 
.. . It was Shelley’s belief that a poet was really two people, the poet and the man. 
The man could and did see that a marriage with Emilia was impossible and proba- 
bly not even to be desired, that it was better for Emilia to marry Biondi. This was 
the man; the poet had proposed [in Epipsychidion] a purely imaginary elopement 
to Emilia. To the poet Emilia’s marriage was another beautiful ideal shattered 
upon the rocks of reality. The intense idealising fire of Epipsychidion still smoul- 
dered, even though much of its original heat had vanished, as it had risen, in the 
act of writing.” 


52This action is, of course, typical of Shelley; but it is pertinent to note that at 
least once before Shelley had been tempted to a similar rescue, in large part because 
of his reading. White points up the connection in Shelley, II, 422-23: “Shelley’s 
greatest youthful reading was in the Gothic novel, . . . [where] all was mystery, 
horror, violent action, and dull description. One notes in the various anecdotes of 
Shelley’s boyhood the prominence of disguise, mystery, magic, and violent sensa- 
tional idea and experiments. At late as 1815, when he was twenty-three years old, 
Shelley was planning in the manner of the sensational novel, to abduct ‘two heir- 
esses’ from a boarding school. In these novels the tyrannical father, the maiden to 
be rescued, the scheming, unscrupulous priests were as common as blackberries. 
Whether or not any causal relationship can be demonstrated, it is a fact that the 
tyrannous father, the maiden to be rescued from oppression, and the conception of 
priests * evil, self-seeking schemers soon became extremely prominent in Shelley’s 
actual life.” 
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bird,” married the “spirit-wingéd Heart,”** and thus succeeded in 
the world’s eye. But Shelley the poet and romantic rebel against so- 
ciety evidently found it hard™ to believe that in her heart the dis- 
tressed, the beautiful Emilia, his own “seraph of Heaven,” did not 
prefer him, her true lover and servant who would have rescued her 
from imprisonment at the hands of tyrannical parent and tyrannical 
church. 

It was at some time near the date of Emilia’s marriage or near her 
decision to marry that Shelley came upon the Italian source story of 
Ginevra, a story that was in part like Emilia’s own but that had for 
the impetuous poet in Shelley the admirable advantage that in the 
end the lover triumphed over the husband. Forman reprints the 
original Italian story, but the abridged translation which he ap- 
pends to it is close and full enough for present purposes: 


183 


Antonio Rondinelli, having fallen in love with Ginevra degli Amieri, 
could not by any means obtain her from her father, who preferred to 
give her to Francesco Agolanti, because he was of noble family. The 
grief of Rondinelli cannot be described, but it was equalled by that of 
Ginevra, who could never be reconciled to the marriage which was ar- 
ranged for her. Whether therefore from a struggle with hopeless love 
or from hysteria, or some other cause, it is a fact that, after this ill- 
assorted marriage had lasted for four years, Ginevra fell into an uncon- 
scious state, and after remaining without pulse or sign of life for some 
time, was believed to be dead, and as such was buried in the family 
tomb. .. . The death of Ginevra, was not real, but an appearance pro- 
duced by catalepsy. The night after her interment, she returned to con- 
sciousness, and perceiving what had happened, contrived to unfasten 
her hands, and crept as well as she could up the little steps of the vault, 
and, having lifted the stone, came forth. Then .. . she went to her hus- 
band’s house . . . but not being received by him who from her feeble 
voice and white dress believed her to be a spectre, she went to the house 
of Bernardo Amieri, her father .. . and then to that of an uncle who 
lived close by, where she received the same repulse. 

Giving in to her unhappy fate, it is said that she then took refuge 
under the loggia of S. Bartolomeo, . .. where, while praying that death 
would put an end to her misery, she remembered her beloved Rondinelli, 
who had always proved faithful to her. To him she found her way, was 


kindly received and cared for, and in a few days restored to her former 
health. 


53E pipsy chidion, lines 5, 13. 54See White, Shelley, Il, 247-58, 318-23. 
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Up to this point the story had nothing incompatible with truth, but 
that which is difficult to believe is the second marriage of Ginevra with 
Antonio Rondinelli while her first husband was still living and her peti- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical Tribunals, who decided, that the first marriage 
having been dissolved by death, the lady might legitimately accept an- 
other husband.** 


Comparison of this story with Shelley’s fragmentary poem and 
with his own sentimentally imagined situation at the time of Emilia’s 
marriage gives us grounds for the following identifications on the 
level of wishful dreaming: Shelley himself is Antonio, the rejected 
and yet not rejected lover; Emilia is of course Ginevra; and Biondi is 
Gerhardi, the husband-to-be who is so dramatically (and, it seemed 
to Shelley, with such poetic justice) cheated of his bride by an 
amorous and unsubstantial death. 

But this story could hardly have failed to remind Shelley of 
Shakespeare’s romantic tragedy of two other star-crossed Italian 
lovers.** The parental tyranny, the grief and despair of the young 
lover, the apparent death of the heroine, her burial alive in the tomb 
of her ancestors, and her waking from her trance in that tomb are 
all strikingly paralleled in Romeo and Juliet. Although Ginevra is 
only the beginning of a story, its two hundred-odd lines show 
Shelley’s indebtedness, He has not—for reasons obvious in the 
source and in his own relations with Emilia and Biondi—followed 
Shakespeare in keeping Ginevra-Emilia-Juliet unmarried to Ger- 
hardi-Biondi-Paris; but he has followed Shakespeare in heightening 
the drama of his source by placing the wedding close to the hero- 
ine’s supposed death. 

The poem opens as Ginevra leaves the “nuptial altar,” and the 
emotions she reveals there (Il. 1-12) remind us of what Juliet must 
have felt as she left the holy friar with the sleeping potion in her 
hand. Ginevra’s meeting with Antonio falls at the place in Shelley’s 
poem comparable to Romeo’s second visit to Juliet’s balcony. Her 


55ST he Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1887), IV, 545-48. The 
English abridgment was made by Augustus J. C. Hare. 

5¢Shelley had already borrowed from Romeo and Juliet in Rosalind and Helen 
(above, p. 167), Julian and Maddalo (above, pp. 167), “Fiordispina” (above, p. 173), 
Adonais (Clark, “Shelley and Shakespeare,” p. 267), and possibly in “The Witch 
of Atlas” (above, p. 174). 
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gift of Gerhardi’s wedding ring to Antonio is paralleled in Juliet’s 
sending her ring to Romeo (III, ii, 142, and III, iii, 163). Ginevra’s 
premonition that the wedding bells are ringing really to “toll a 
corpse out of the marriage bed” (1. 79) reflects one of the dominant 
images of Romeo and Juliet, the marriage of love to death. The 
figure occurs several times, but the closest parallels are these: 


Jul... . If he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
— I, v, 136-37. 

Jul... .Tllto my wedding bed, 


And death, not Romeo, take my maiden-head! 
— Ill, ii, 136-37. 


Cap. O son, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath Death lain with thy wife. See, there she lies 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 

— IV, 1, 35-37. 


And Ginevra’s very next words, 


The flowers u on my bridal chamber strewn 
Will serve unfaded for my bier 
— ll. 80-81. 


recall Capulet’s melancholy observation that “Our bridal flowers 
serve for a buried corse” (IV, v, 89).°’ As Romeo and Juliet are 
separated at the end of the second balcony scene by others break- 
ing in upon them (III, v, 37 ff.), so Antonio and Ginevra are parted 


when 
The compound voice of women and of men 
Was heard approaching. 
— Il. 96-98. 


And Ginevra is left alone 


... at her own request to keep 
An hour of quiet and rest:—like one asleep 
With open eyes and folded hands she lay, 
Pale in the light of the declining day. 

— Il. 102-05. 


57Cf. also Romeo and Juliet, V, iii, 12. 
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much as Juliet asked leave of the Nurse to lie alone because she had 


need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon [her] state. 
— IV, iii, 3-4. 


The wedding party in Ginevra (ll. 106-130) is an occasion where 
young lovers may meet 


who never yet have met 
To part too soon, but never to forget, 


that is, an occasion as well suited for the triumph of love at first 
sight as the party where Romeo dared to woo his new-found Juliet 
in holy palmer’s guise. The description of Ginevra dead (Il. 145- 
160)—found as the Nurse found Juliet—is general but in its con- 
text recalls Friar Laurence’s description to Juliet of the effect the 
potion will have upon her (IV, i, 95-103) and Capulet’s report to 
his lady of their daughter’s death (IV, v, 25-27). The final image 
in the description even recalls, though by contrast, a detail from 
Romeo’s last speech.** And the immediately succeeding lines of the 
poem are obviously paralleled in Shakespeare. Compare 


The marriage feast and its solemnity 
Was turned to funeral pomp 
— Il. 161-62. 


with Capulet’s summary of the situation after Juliet’s supposed 
death: 


58Compare 
in our night 
Of thought we know this much of death,—no more 
Than the unborn dream of our life before 
Their barks are wrecked on its inhospitable shore. (ll. 157-60). 


Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy seasick weary bark! 


V, iii, 117-18. 
But perhaps the claim for influence should be discounted because of Shelley’s 
known fondness for the image of the boat. 
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All things that we ordained festival 

Turn from their office to black funeral— 

Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change; 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse; 

And all things change them to the contrary. 
— IV, v, 84-go. 


It seems likely, too, that Shelley’s picture of the distressed Gerhardi 


A loveless man, [who] accepted torpidly 

The consolation that he wanted not; 

Awe in the place of grief within him wrought. 
—ll. 176-178. 


owes a vague debt to Shakespeare’s Paris, who in the same situation 
describes himself thus: 


Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain! 

Most detestable Death, by thee beguil’d, 

By cruel thee quite overthrown! 

O love! O life! not life, but love in death! 
—IV, v, 55-58. 


But when, seven lines later, Juliet’s comfortable friar speaks the 


conventional words of consolation to the bereaved group, the anti- 
clerical Shelley refuses to follow. In pointed contrast, Shelley’s 
priests 


finding Death their penitent had shrived, 
Returned like ravens from a corpse whereon 
A vulture had just feasted to the bone. 
—ll. 192-94. 
“And then the mourning women came” (I. 195) singing their 
dirge, the second stanza of which may be read as a summary of 
either the last half of Ginevra or the fourth act of Romeo and Juliet: 


She is still, she is cold 
On the bridal couch, 
One step to the white deathbed, 
And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel—and one oh, where? 
The dark arrow fled 
In the noon. 
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Without speculating on whether, had Shelley finished the poem, 
the lovers would have been reunited in life, as were the original 
Ginevra and Antonio, or in death, as were Romeo and Juliet, we 
can see rather plainly that the poetic fragment resulted from a fu- 
sion of what Shelley felt about his relations with Emilia, the ro- 
mantic tale that he happened upon at an opportune time, and the 
deeply implanted recollections of his reading of Romeo and Juliet." 
Further, we can see that each of these three elements had its own 
more or less specific function in the creative process: the personal 
experience seems to have supplied dominantly the motive, the ro- 
mantic tale dominantly the subject matter, and the recollection of 
Romeo and Juliet dominantly the shaping force." 


IV 
Some conclusions of this study may be clearly and succinctly 
stated: First, the extent of Shelley’s indebtedness is greater than has 
been hitherto realized by perhaps as much as fifty borrowings. Sec- 


5°There seems to be no evidence that Shelley had reread Romeo and Juliet near 
the time he wrote Ginevra. By 1821 Mary’s journal recorded Shelley’s reading only 
fitfully, and the letters record allusions without showing specifically what Shelley 
was reading at the time he wrote the letters. See Frederick L. Jones, “Shelley and 
Shakespeare: A Supplement,” and his Mary Shelley’s Journal (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1947), pp. xiv-xv and passim. 


6°These conclusions about the composition of Ginevra, though independently 
reached, are very similar to the general conclusions drawn by Kenneth Cameron 
about the composition of Alastor in his “Rasselas and Alastor: A Study in Trans- 
mutation,” SP, XL (1943), 58-78. He shows that many of the main ideas and much 
of the imagery for Shelley’s poem were drawn from Johnson’s narrative (p. 65) 
and suggests in a foot-note that “Shelley may well, to some extent, have identified 
himself with Imlac” (p. 63, n. 12). In his conclusions about “the probable genesis 
of Alastor” Cameron says: 

“In the year 1815 he [Shelley] decided to write a poem which would deal with 
this problem [of solitude], and the leading character of which would be an ideal- 
ized projection of himself, devoid of his basic social interests and living in solitude. 
His reading of Rasselas may first have shown him the literary possibilities of such 
a subject, for there, in a few compact pages, was a picture of a young man living 
among beautiful surroundings restlessly seeking for a knowledge of the world and 
society and finally travelling widely in search of an ideal. There too was a picture 
of a poet (Imlac) similarly searching for happiness, and travelling through strange ~ 
lands. And there, finally, were several interesting speculations on the effects of 
solitude on the mind and on the difference between the poet and the masses. These 
elements Shelley blended with his own experiences and his projection of an imagi- 
nary aspect of himself; added to them from other sources—especially Coleridge 
and Wordsworth; and combined the whole into a psychological poetic narrative.” 
—pp- 75-77. 
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ond, Shelley seems to have borrowed from Shakespeare from the 
beginning to the end of his literary life. Third, there seems to be no 
credible evidence that he ever borrowed a passage from one of the 
“poor” plays or any passage of comedy.” Fourth, Shelley borrowed 
his Shakespearean material in all quantities:—phrases, brief images, 
larger and more fully developed images, whole scenes (such as the 
principal borrowings in The Cenci from Macbeth and Othello), 
and even whole structural outlines (such as the structural principle 
of The Cenci and the organization of Ginevra). Fifth, the Shake- 
spearean influence was strongest—perhaps naturally—when Shelley 
essayed his “real” dramas and a “real” narrative. 

But a more complex conclusion may be essayed about the ways 
in which Shelley used the Shakespearean passages in his own po- 
etry. Sometimes he repeated phrases or images he had already bor- 
rowed. Sometimes he used passages from one scene in close juxtapo- 
sition with passages from other scenes and even other plays, as he 
did in Ginevra and The Cenci, thus revealing the flexible and asso- 
ciative qualities of his memory as well as his great familiarity with 
Shakespeare. Sometimes he seems to have used the borrowed pas- 
sage purely for decorating his own verse. Sometimes the borrowing 
forms an inseparable portion of the Shelleyean thought pattern. But 
irrespective of the number, size, date, commingling, or other acci- 
dental circumstances of the borrowing, this conclusion about Shel- 
ley’s borrowing from Shakespeare seems valid: Shelley usually made 
the Shakespearean passage serve him as the form into which he cast 
his thought; that is, when he borrowed small bits they were usually 
images rather than abstract statements, and when he borrowed 
longer passages it was usually to supply the moulds of imagery for 
his own thoughts. The brief borrowing in the “Ode to the West 
Wind,” illustrates in considerable detail how the Shakespearean 
original helped to determine the form which the Shelleyean thought 
finally took. And though it is absurd to conclude that all the other 
brief borrowings went through a similarly complex psychological 


61See above, notes 29, 30. There is specific evidence that Shelley read Henry V1 
and Titus Andronicus, and that in his letters he quoted from and referred to comic 
passages in Henry IV and Midsummer Night’s Dream; see Jones, “Shelley and 
Shakespeare: A Supplement,” pp. 594-96. 
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process before appearing in the final draft of a Shelley poem, yet 
most of these shorter passages do express Shelley’s thought in a 
Shakespearean image. About the longer borrowings it is easier to 
be specific. The portrait in Queen Mab of the king trying to find 
peace is determined in its form and outlines by the similar figure of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV seeking sleep, just as the figure of Earth 
and her prayer to Asia in Prometheus Unbound are in outline the 
same as the figure of Timon praying, in however different a spirit, 
to his mother earth. And much the same thing may be said of the 
borrowings in The Cenci from specific scenes in Macbeth, Lear, and 
Othello. In the still larger matter of structural imitation, Shelley’s 
debts in The Cenci and Ginevra have already been made clear. 


62For a single instance, among what must surely be many, of Shelley’s combin- 
ing borrowings from Shakespeare with other borrowings, see above note 38. 





The Early American Lawyer and the Profession 


of Letters 
By Ricuarp Brave Davis 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, writing as late as 1825 to a member of Par- 

liament, observed:* “Literature is not yet a distinct profession 
with us. Now and then a strong mind arises, and at its intervals of 
leisure from business, emits a flash of light. But the first object of 
young societies is bread and covering; science’ is but secondary and 
subsequent.” William Wirt, whom Jefferson probably considered 
one of these strong minds, had nearly a quarter of a century earlier 
indicated* his own and the general conception of the proper outlet 
for superior ability: “Men of talents in this country . . . have been 
generally bred to the profession of law; and indeed, throughout the 
United States, I have met with few persons of exalted intellect, 
whose powers have been directed to any other pursuit. The bar, in 
America is the road to honour. . . .” And, he might have added, to 
fortune. 

But some years before Jefferson made his observation in 1825, 
many of his young fellow countrymen who might in another age 
and clime have been poets, novelists, or critics, and yet who were 
trained as lawyers, were beginning to question the wisdom of their 
choice of a career, or to weigh its advantages, or to rebel and desert 
the bar for the strange new realm of letters. Their course of thought 
and action was naturally as much a result of their regional and eco- 
nomic environment as of their mental bent. Their thinking on the 
subject affords, therefore, a key to the whole situation of intellec- 
tual endeavor in the first quarter of the nineteenth century in Amer- 
ica, and also a significant commentary on and anticipation of the 
reasons why, in the next generation or two, a Longfellow‘ or a 

1To the Honorable J. Evelyn Denison, M.P., 9 November 1825, in The Writings 


of Thomas Jefferson, ed. H. A. Washington (Washington, D.C., 1854), VII, 418. 


2The word science is used here, of course, as Jefferson and his contemporaries 
usually employed it, to mean knowledge. 


8In Letters of the British Spy (1803, quoted from roth ed., New York, 1832), 
“Letter VIII,” p. 206. 


‘Longfellow, of course, never did more than consider the law (though he con- 
sidered it quite seriously) as the obvious means of making a living. 


1g! 
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Henry James, Jr., in the North could turn decisively from law to 
letters, while a John Pendleton Kennedy,° or even the later John 
Esten Cooke or Thomas Nelson Page, in the South, would or could 
never relinquish entirely the legal profession. 

In a consideration of this matter, three young lawyers of the year 
1815, personal friends, represent their respective states and regions 
most effectively. George Ticknor, born in 1791 of a wealthy and 
learned Boston family, had by 1815 practiced law for a brief period 
quite successfully.’ Francis Walker Gilmer, born in 1790 as the 
youngest son of Jefferson’s friend and neighbor Dr. George Gilmer, 
had in 1815 recently completed a four-year legal apprenticeship’ 
under William Wirt and was just beginning to distinguish himself. 
Hugh Swinton Legaré of Charleston, born in 1797, had graduated 
in 1814 at the head of his class at the South Carolina College and 
was in 1815 making up his mind as to what profession he should 
pursue.* 

The three had become acquainted in various ways. In January 
1815, Ticknor, making a tour “at the South” before sailing for 
Europe, was being entertained in Philadelphia.® At the same time 
Gilmer, with letters of introduction from Jefferson, and accom- 
panied by his friend the Abbé Joseph Corréa da Serra, Portuguese 


minister to the United States, was also being introduced to Phila- 
delphia society, literary and otherwise.’® As Ticknor shows in his 


5See Vernon L. Parrington’s comment (The Romantic Revolution in America, in 
Main Currents in American Thought [1930], Il, 56) on Kennedy: “He was a man 
of letters rather than a lawyer, and if he had eschewed politics and law and stuck 
to his pen our literature would have been greatly in his debt. Few Americans of 
his day were so generously gifted.” 

6George S. Hillard and others, Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor 
(Boston, 1876), I, 22-23. 

7Richard B. Davis, Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson’s Vir- 
ginia (Richmond, 1939), pp. 75-92. 

8Linda Rhea, Hugh Swinton Legaré: a Charleston Intellectual (Chapel Hill, 
1934), PP» 42-44. 

®*Hillard, op. cit., I, 16-17. 

10Davis, op. cit., pp. 78-81. For Jefferson’s letter to Gilmer concerning the pro- 
posed journey, see Richard B. Davis, ed., Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson and 
Francis Walker Gilmer, 1814-1826 (Columbia, S.C., 1946), p. 33. Jefferson wrote a 
letter to Dr. Caspar Wistar. Among other interesting and valuable acquaintances 
Gilmer made during this journey were John Vaughan, secretary of the American 
Philosophical Society, and Gilmer’s fellow-Virginian John Randolph of Roanoke. 
With both these men Gilmer kept up a correspondence for some years. 
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letters,"* the two had spent many hours together. When Ticknor 
returned to Massachusetts, in enclosing some notes on Virginia pro- 
vincialisms to John Pickering, he observed’? that they were assem- 
bled by “the most intelligent young man, I saw during an absence 
of three months at the South.” 

Later in 1815 Gilmer, again with the Abbé Corréa, made a long 
botanical excursion*® into Georgia and South Carolina. In Charles- 
ton, according to a notebook he kept during the journey, he met 
several young men interested in intellectual matters. Among them 
he lists Hugh S. Legaré.** Though both Legaré and Ticknor wrote 
to Gilmer several times during the 1815-1818 period, there is no in- 
dication that the South Carolinian and the New Englander knew 
each other until 1818-1819, when they met at the University of 
Edinburgh.** Thereafter they were warm friends. Gilmer died pre- 
maturely in 1826. Legaré died in Ticknor’s arms in Boston in 1843. 
Ticknor lived on until 1871. 


The three are representative of the finest intellectual attainments 
of their generation. Ticknor’s distinguished career as critic, scholar, 
and teacher needs no commentary. Gilmer, called by Jefferson “the 
best educated subject we have raised since the Revolution,”** was 


11F.g., Ticknor to Gilmer, 31 May 1816, in William P. Trent, English Culture in 
Virginia (Baltimore, 1889), p. 133. 

12See Allen Walker Read, “The Collections for Pickering’s “Vocabulary,’” Ameri- 
can Speech, XXII (December, 1947), 280-82. Professor Read reproduces Gilmer’s 
enclosure, which indicates that Gilmer had promised Ticknor such a list. That 
Ticknor underlines young probably indicates that he was thinking of Jefferson, by 
whom he had been much impressed (cf. Hillard, op. cit., I, 34-38). 

13For accounts of this journey, see Richard B. Davis, “Forgotten Scientists in 
Georgia and South Carolina,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXVII (September, 
1943), 271-84 and “An Early Virginia Scientist’s Botanical Observations in the 
South,” Virginia Journal of Science, III (May, 1942), 132-39. 

14The list appears in “Forgotten Scientists,” Joc. cit., p. 278. Gilmer lists them 
simply as “Young men of Charleston.” 

15See Rhea, op. cit., p. 55 and Hillard, op. cit., I, 278. Miss Rhea’s reference (note 
22) here is somewhat confusing, for it was not Ticknor but Mrs. Grant (see Hil- 
lard, I, 278) who wrote to America of William Campbell Preston and Legaré. Miss 
Rhea also is mistaken in the statement that “Ticknor made the mistake of saying 
that Preston came from Virginia.” He did come from Virginia (see D.A.B. article 
on Preston), though he had been educated with Legaré at the South Carolina Col- 
lege. That Gilmer had anything to do with introducing Ticknor and Legaré to 
one another appears very doubtful. 


16Quoted in Davis, Gilmer, p. 200. Letter to Richard Rush, 26 April 1824. 
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elected first professor of law in the University of Virginia and was 
sent by Jefferson to England in 1824 to collect the first faculty for 
the infant institution. Before his death at the age of thirty-six his 
scientific and general essays had attracted considerable attention, 
and he had become a very successful lawyer. Legaré, editor of the 
Southern Review 1828-1832, and Attorney-General and Acting 
Secretary of State under Tyler, was one of the really well-edu- 
cated men of his time. 

Ticknor’s decision to abandon the law for a literary and scholarly 
career came early in his life, and apparently easily. His father was 
a rich man. Ticknor’s biographer states’” that the young man made 
his decision before he sailed for Europe in 1815, but Ticknor’s let- 
ters to Gilmer indicate that the decision was not final until he had 
surveyed the potentialities of European scholarship. When he sailed 
in April he hoped’* to see Gilmer in Europe, and he thought they 
might indulge their love of classical learning and at the same time 
prepare themselves for the profession they had both already 
adopted. A year later, however, Ticknor announced” to his friend 
that his own plans were definitely changed: 


[I] could learn nothing of you, until day before yesterday, when your 
very welcome letter came to tell me all I had hoped to hear except that 
you had renounced your intention®® of coming to Europe. In this re- 
spect you have changed your plans; and as you intend to be a lawyer, 
I rather think you have done wisely. I too have changed my plans, I 
have renounced the law altogether, and determined to prolong my stay 
in Europe, that I may do something towards making myself a scholar, 
and perhaps you will smile, when I add that my determining motive to 
this decision, of which I have long thought, was the admirable means 
and facilities and inducements to study offered by a German university. 
But however you may smile on the other side of the Atlantic, you 
would if you were on this, do just as I have done. My inclination is en- 
tirely and exclusively to literature—the only question with me, there- 


17Hillard, op. cit., I, 24-25. 

18Ticknor to Gilmer, 2 April 1815. In Davis, Gilmer, p. 82. 

1°Ticknor to Gilmer, 31 May 1816, Gottingen. Letter published in Trent, Eng- 
lish Culture in Virginia, pp. 131-34. Later letters of Ticknor to Gilmer appear in 
the same volume, pp. 134-41. The originals are now in the Gilmer Collection, Alder- 
man Library, University of Virginia. 

20Gilmer and the Abbé Corréa had planned a mysterious, and fortune-making, 
journey to Europe (see Trent, op. cit., p. 38). 
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fore, was, where I could best fit myself to pursue haud passibus aequis 
its future progress & improvement. . . .72 

You may perhaps smile at all this, my dear Gilmer, and think that my 
reasons for spending over a year and a half in Géttingen are as bad as 
the revolution itself. If we live twenty years, however, & then meet one 
another, you will be prepared to tell me I have done right... . 


Gilmer’s opposite decision was partially an economic one, for he 
had to make his own living.” Perhaps the Southern tradition of the 
Law as the gentleman’s profession influenced him, too. At any rate, 
he gives some of his own reasoning in his choice to his young 
nephew Thomas Walker Gilmer,”* who had himself decided to be- 
come a lawyer. Apparently he is under no illusions regarding the 
state of literary culture in America. 


... in a country where intelligence is so generally & so equally diffused, 
where political power is so infinitely divided and distributed, where 
Government goes on rather by the inherent principles of its own mo- 
tion, than the accidental impulse of particular men, it would be absurd 
to expect a Solon or a Lychurgus [sic] to teach us new principles of 
civilization and Law. As to distinction in literature or science, the ob- 
stacles are full as great. We have neither the Libraries, nor the learned 
associations, nor the munificent patronage under whose genial influence 
the arts & learning of Europe have spread their branches over the 
world. ... 

Be not discouraged by these considerations. Tho’ some paths of am- 
bition be closed upon us, there are enough, & glorious ones still open. 
The United States have been the first country to place the restful pro- 
fessions above all the arts of peace or war... . 


It is in these hitherto unpublished letters** written by Legaré to 
Gilmer, however, that one gets the most interesting and significant 
discussion of both Legaré’s and Gilmer’s ideas as to the relation of 


*1Ticknor here goes into an interesting discussion of the relative states of English, 
French, and German scholarship. 

22His small legacy from his father’s estate had not even paid for all of his educa- 
tion at the College of William and Mary (see Davis, Gilmer, p. 83). 

23Letter of 8 April 1817 (Davis, Gilmer, pp. 105-106). It is interesting to note that 
Thomas Walker Gilmer served with his uncle’s friend Legaré in President Tyler’s 
cabinet (see the D.A.B. article on Thomas Walker Gilmer). 

24A portion of one letter, that of 1 October 1816 (in Davis, Gilmer, pp. 111-12) 
has been published. The three letters are part of the Gilmer Collection, Alder- 
man Library, University of Virginia, through whose courtesy they here appear. 
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law and letters in the young republic. In them Legaré is quite 
clearly arguing with himself and for and against Gilmer’s opinions 
on the subject. As a young man just entering upon his career, he 
shows some deference to the slightly older Gilmer, who has already 
won his spurs. And the letters are perhaps equally valuable in their 
evidence of profound classical learning and seriousness of purpose 
on the part of these two young Southerners of the late Jeffersonian 
period. 

What Ticknor or Gilmer or Legaré meant by “the literary life” 
is obviously not exactly what the next American generation meant 
by the expresssion. It is, as Legaré implies, a Ciceronian conception. 
It seems far from the journalistically-flavored career of Poe or of 
the still later Bret Harte, yet both men would probably have 
approved of it as a concept, at least; and Poe might have said that 
this was precisely his ideal of the life of the man of letters. That it 
came from a lawyer rather than from a professional writer would 
have given the idea more rather than less weight in Poe’s mind, for 
he considered that the ablest writers of his day existed among those 
who owed their first allegiance to the bar.” 


Boston (Mas) 24th Aug. 1816. 
Dear Gilmer: 

My stay in Baltimore where I landed after my voyage from Charles- 
ton was so short that I had not time to let you know I was taking a 
northern excursion this summer & flattered myself with the hope of 
seeing you in Virga on my return. As it has become very doubtful 
however whether I shall travel back by land or water, & if I do not see 
you this time, God knows when we shall meet again, I shall not make 
you an apology for provoking you to a few moments conversation in 
this way. 

Since our parting* in South Carolina (which I need not assure you 
was with a great deal of regret on one side) I have had information of 


25See Margaret Alterton, The Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory (lowa City, - 


1925), pp. 46-67 and Poe’s letter to F. W. Thomas, in James A. Harrison, ed., The 
Virginia Edition of The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1902), 
XVII, 132. 

26In his notebook of his excursion through Georgia and South Carolina in 1815, 
Gilmer notes that he left Charleston on 8 November (see Davis, “Forgotten Sci- 
entists,” Joc. cit., p. 279). 
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you thro’ yr. friends?’ in that state, All accounts of you gave me the 
greatest satisfaction, except one which hinted of your bad health.”* For 
God’s sake take care of that one thing needful to all others. I speak from 
my own bitter experience” on this subject—for I have felt for some time 
past & am afraid will always feel the effects of my imprudence in the 
manner of conducting my studies. I have spent seven of the ten months 
which have gone by since I saw you, in the country—where I have been 
almost altogether cut off from all sorts of company & pleasure. You 
know how few temptations there are to a man who is engaged in the 
pursuits I allude to, to leave his chamber. Certain it is, they were very 
scarce in the rustic neighborhood:*° & my business at home was not 
active enough to prevent the maladies that sedentary habits bring on. 
It was by the advice of my excellent friend Dr McBride," that I de- 
termined to put an end to them if possible, by this sort of relaxation 
and exercise. but altho’ people laugh at my complaints because I look 
so healthy, I do not know whether I shall ever recover from ye shock 
I have given my constitution. 

I hope, however, that no pains or afflictions will ever be a discourage- 
ment to me in the “race that is set before me.” My hopes and pleasures 


27Gilmer lists [Robert Y.] Hayne, William Crafts, and Frederick Grimké (along 
with Legaré) as the “Young men of Charleston” in his notebook. He probably 
knew also William C. Preston, later governor and U.S. senator from South Caro- 
lina, and president of the S.C. College, a Virginian who had been Legaré’s college 
friend and who later made Gilmer’s own native county, Albemarle, his summer 
home. Gilmer’s friendship with James Ogilvie (see Richard B. Davis, “James Ogil- 
vie, an Early American Teacher of Rhetoric,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXVII [October, 1942], 289-97), who had many South Carolina connections, may 
also have aided Gilmer in making friends in the state during the 1815 tour. 

28Gilmer early showed evidences of pulmonary or other physical weaknesses 
(see Davis, Gilmer, pp. 58, 95-96, 103). 


2°See Rhea, op. cit., pp. 2-4. A “complication” following an inoculation for 
small-pox in his fourth year, and probably some form of infantile paralysis, had the 
result that for an eight or nine years’ period Legaré grew scarcely at all in height. 
Later, his body developed powerfully above the waist but remained shrunken in 
its lower extremities. This illness, his biographer notices, changed his whole life; 
thereafter contact with outdoor life was denied him. Books were his delight. Be- 
yond this early illness, however, Legaré’s biographer notes no later illness or chronic 
ill-health which might have handicapped him during his adult years. Legaré’s feel- 
ing that he had “over-studied,” at the cost of his physical health, is probably true, 
however. 


30Probably on the family plantation on John’s Island, up the Ashley River, where 
he had been born. 


31A pparently James MacBride (1784-1817), who graduated from Yale in 1815, 
afterwards studied medicine, and practiced in Pineville and Charleston, S.C., dying 
of yellow fever when only thirty-three years of age. He was a well-known early 
American botanist as well as a physician (see Howard A. Kelly, Some American 
Medical Botanists, Troy, N.Y., 1914). 
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all rest upon it & I should be forlorn were I not engaged in it—and 
besides, had I none of this enthusiasm for the sport itself, am I not self- 
ish enough to aspire at the “noble palm” that has crowned your efforts? 

I am very desirous of seeing you, that I may have a long conversation 
with you about your profession—the habits of mind it [so far?] in- 
duces, its relation to other sciences &c. &c. For I have some how or 
other a prejudice against it as a sort of Ishmael etc, with its hand raised 
raised against all sorts of knowledge, that are liberal & refined but hap- 
pen not to fall immediately within its own dominion. Your opinion of 
this matter will be quite decisive with me—because it will not be, as 
those of the gentlemen of the gown usually are, ex parte—k as it is 
a case I am greatly interested in, I shall be much obliged to you for it. 
It is yet doubtful with me & will depend upon circumstances in a great 
measure accidental, whether I shall devote myself to literary or pro- 
fessional studies. My objection to ye one is the vulgar one of there being 
no market in this country for that kind of attainments & to the other 
that the details of business; the quibbles of special pleading & the drudg- 
ery of an office, seem to be the farthest things in the world from the 
“immersum, infinitum &c’”*? that Tully talked of. There is, however, it 
must be confessed, one signal advantage that the practice of law gives 
above all other mental exercises—& that is, the greatest skill & dexterity 
in the management of the weapons of controversy. There is nobody 
more powerful in debate than a regularly disciplined lawyer. In that 
kind of warfare he is almost always an over-match even for men who 
are superior to him in every particular but the one I have just mentioned 
—He has a quickness of perception, a coup d’oeil, that the greatest men 
whose studies have been abstract & solitary have not—So far, ye aspect 
of the law is not so forbidding. But—the important question is, does he 
not buy this advantage at too great a price? For it is not impossible that 
he sacrifices to it, all the habits of a professional mind. He is so much 
accustomed to [torn] from the principle given, to the particular case, 
that he is no longer capable of those grand enquiries that are to devel- 
ope principles by ye generalization of facts. Jurisprudence may be a 
science so complicated & extensive, that a competent knowledge of it is 
not to be expected by any body who is not almost exclusively devoted 


382Cicero’s Second Oration vs. Verres, Ill, 149. The exact text (Loeb edition) runs 
immensum atque infinitum lucrum esse factum. The Loeb edition is used in all 


later Latin references in this paper. I am indebted to Professor Albert Rapp of the ~ 


Department of Classical Languages of the University of Tennessee for his assistance 
in locating precisely many of the Latin quotations which appear below. 

It is interesting to note that Legaré always quotes, or paraphrases, his Latin from 
memory, and that the “&c” he so often uses indicates that he takes for granted his 
reader’s entire familiarity with the whole passage alluded to. In Gilmer, as he prob- 
ably knew, he was not misplacing his confidence. 
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to it—at all events, this is the fact if he makes it a business. These & a 

number of other objections that do not occur to me, may be so weighty 

as to determine me to relinquish all ideas of ye Forum—Docte Trebati 
uid faciam doceas—.** 

I shall fix myself in a few days at Cambridge** where I shall spend 
some weeks reading French, & Latin, & continuing my study of Span- 
ish. I shall be extremely glad to hear from you when ever you are at 
leisure. In the mean time 

Accept the assurance of my most 
Cordial esteem 
Hugh S. Legaré 


Philadelphia 1st Octr 1816. 

I have the happiness, my dear Gilmer, of acknowledging your favour 
of ye 17th Ult. As it was some time since I wrote you, & I am at so 
great a distance from ye place I dated my last letter at, the pleasure I 
would at any time have derived from it was made more lively by a small 
portion of surprise that was mixed with it. I ought to have said “the 
pleasure I had in receiving it”—for in truth, I have read it so often that 
there is scarce a word on which novelty can rest & yet decies repetita &¢ 
—Nothing is wanting to my complete & perpetual happiness in the 
course of life I have undertaken to pursue, but that all the conversations 
I hold with those around me, should be full of so much wisdom, & set 
off with so much that is agreeable & interesting to me in the manner of 
communicating it, as your letter is. 

I am bie glad you have pursued the hint I gave you upon ye sub- 
ject of professional life, so far. Your opinions with regard to the proper 
method of conducting the oe of Law are precisely mine—such ele- 
vated & comprehensive views of ye whole field of Jurisprudence, are in- 
dispensably necessary to give the air of liberality to your ardor in pur- 
suit of it, or to attach any importance to it as a branch of knowledge. It 
is, of course, in this light, that I have always considered its importance 
in the scale of human attainments—& I should be ashamed of my hesi- 
tancy in undertaking it as a business, if it proceeded from a more partial 
& limited acquaintance with its great, characteristic features. 

Without considering myself as, by any means, the important being 
which your partiality has made me, I have been as deliberate, in em- 
bracing my pursuits in life, as if it were really a matter of consequence 


33In this example of quoting from memory, or perhaps acting purposely, Legaré 
combines two passages from Horace: the first (Serm. 2. 1. 4.), “Trebati, quid 
faciam? praescribe,” the second (Serm. 2. |. 78), “. . . nisi quid tu, docte Trebati, 
dissentis.” 


34Rhea, op. cit., does not mention this early visit to Cambridge. Ticknor and 
Legaré could not have met at this time, for Ticknor was already in Europe. 
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to the public. The last three or four years** of my life have been de- 
voted to the most rigorous seclusion & study—& I have regulated my 
studying in such a way as to enable me to adopt any avocation I might 
see fit. During this short exile from society I have frequently had occa- 
sion to remark, the truth of your observation, “that a merely literary or 
scientific man, is an insulated being, without living cooperation,” & 
almost without sympathy, in any of our American society. This is, 
indeed, a most serious disadvantage—not only because he is shut out 
from all pleasures but those which solitude affords him, but because 
where the life & vigour of competition is wanting, a solitude of this kind 
is able to become insufferably tedious. For my own part, I confess that 
I have often cast a longing & lingering look back upon those warm pre- 
cincts of day which I abandoned by my seclusion—& it is only lately, 
that I can congratulate myself on such a singleness of view, such an 
exclusive & enthusiastic determination with respect to my intellectual 
pursuits as I have languished to experience. The sollicitations of certain 
prejudices that prevail in the world used to press upon me in my retire- 
ment, & even while engaged with unceasing assiduity & with what I 
flattered myself was a pure zeal, in the prosecution of my studies, I 
have felt many a violent & painful conflict of inclinations between ye 
desire of future eminence & that of present gratification. The hope of 
being one day among those “lights of ye world & demigods of fame” 
who stamp their own characters upon that of the age & country in 
which they live—is to be sure, a most glorious & animating one, but 
how long is it to be realized? & what a faint impression does such a dis- 
tant prospect make? Indeed, it requires an heroic self-command, a devo- 
tion something like that of martyrdom, for a young man in such a state 
of society as ours, without the spur of rivalship & competition, without 
any thing in the estimate generally formed of his pursuits, either to 
direct or to animate him, to abstain from the pleasures that are carrying 
away the hearts of all around him, to refuse the intoxicating charm of 
the eminence in society (however shortlived) which his talents can im- 
mediately command him, & to shut himself up in solitude for years—& 
all too, for the renown which it is not impossible he may acquire in his 
maturity or old age. For in the present state of the republic of Letters, 
no man who does not add something to ye stock of human knowledge 
by his researches—or finish his compositions in the highest style, can 
hope to be talked of at all: & the dreadful sentence ‘mediocribus esse’ 


relates nowadays as much to any other class of writers as to poets. So . 


85This would cover some of his college years. As noticed above, he graduated 
from the South Carolina College, at the head of his class, in 1814. He was then 
seventeen years of age. 


86Thomas Campbell, “The Pleasure of Hope,” Pt. ii, line 316. 
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that it is not only the high price he has to give for literary distinction 
that shocks one’s ceconomy in this matter, be the uncertainty also of 
the article’s being delivered after ye price is paid. 

So far, I agree with you, that the probability of success in any literary 
or scientific pursuit in this country is, both from one’s feelings—& from 
ye adventitious facilities that are as necessary to enthusiasm here, as a 
good system of tactics & ye use of military weapons are in the case of 
courage—is much less than at ye Bar, if you be content with what is 
usually called eminence at ye Bar. But if you are bent (as I am sure you 
are) upon filling mf ye outlines of that character of a Lawyer & pleader 
that is omni cumulatis virtute, omnibus detractis vitiis,*” as Cicero says 
of ye Orator, will you not have to encounter ye same difficulties of a 
solitary & unaided pursuit? All that is not merely technical & practical 
at ye Bar, is scientific—& in precisely as much as you approach ye 
character of Leibnitz, in precisely so much you leave the common pur- 
suits of special pleaders & commit yourself—pennis non leguleio datis.** 
Here you as well as myself must struggle against ye iners pondus of our 
nature, that has fixed to ye ground “[So?] many a soul sublime,” in 
motiveless apathy: & it is sure[ly] no objection that in achieving such 
a triumph we shall [rank?] with the pauci quibus &c &c. so far, as re- 
gards the influence which ye present state of society has upon the feel- 
ings of a man engaged in literary pursuits. 

Your other consideration—viz—that ones usefulness is lessened is an 
equally important one; altho I think, that here too you overrate active 
life. I see nothing to prevent a literary man from taking part in national 
affairs. Intellect is ripe enough by ye time we are thirty five or forty 
years of age, & that is the period that nature seems to have marked out 
for the management of the affairs alluded to. You remember what old 
Cato says in ye Golden treatise de Senectute about ye “juvenes Orator- 
culi.”** At all events, in this republic we may revive the habits of the 
“old schools of Greece”—educate man, not as a technical or artificial 
being known only by one part of his divine nature, while he is as desti- 
tute of all the rest as tho they did not belong to him by birth—but edu- 


8tCicero, De Oratore, I, 118. The original reads: detractis omnibus vitiis . . . atque 
omni laude cumulatus. 


388A curious reference, for leguleius (“shyster”) seems to be used by Cicero only 
once (De Oratore, I, 236). As far as we were able to discover, only one other 
writer uses it, and he merely quotes it as a Ciceronian expression. 

389A pparently coined by Legaré, using a perfectly permissible diminutive suffix in 
oratorculi, The words do not appear in De Senectute, nor has oratorculi been lo- 
cated in any Latin dictionary. Legaré may have had in mind the passage in De 
Senectute, VI, 20, in which Cato quotes a question from the poet Naevius as to how 
a —_ state was overthrown and also the answer: proveniebant oratores novi, stulti 
adolescenti (Loeb transl.: “Through swarms of green, declaiming lads”). 
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cate him with a view to all the relations & duties of an intellectually 
social & active being, enlighten the mind thro’ all her powers & capaci- 
ties, bring him up in ye speculations of ye closet, in the details of office, 
in the dangers of ye camp, in the graces and ornaments of ye palaestra 
de cor—This is the “whole man”—this is the character which we should 
all aspire to maintain, & which I am afraid the mere scholar & ye mere 
man of business are equally distant from. What I mean by giving my- 
self up to literature Soudan. is to devote to more liberal & scientific 
studies the time, which in the practice of ye courts, you must give to 
the observance of artificial rules & the acquisition of technical knowl- 
edge. For I am far from being of those idolaters who blaspheme yeame 
of learning by imputing it to the pedants who feed upon the false quan- 
tities of old Greek Epigrams—& admire Homer for ye language he 
wrote in, instead of admiring the language because it contains the writ- 
ings of Homer. This is one of those vanities that deserve a place in the 
Paradise of fools, in Milton.*® Scholastic learning, like scholastic divinity 
is a & ought to fall, more & more into neglect[.] The learning that 
I would aim at is that of Cicero—a learning that can be instrumental in 


promoting the purposes of active life, in elevating the man of business 
into ye sage, & the mere statement of wholesome truths, into sublime & 
touching eloquence—and in case there be no demand for our services 
in practical affairs, can embellish retirement & multiply before us the 
most refined & ele[va? ]ted enjoyments. 

But I have already indulged myself too far—particularly as I have 
some idea of visiting you according to your polite invitation, en passant 


as I go home. If I do travel by land, you may expect to see me in about 
12 or 14 days—if I should not, I will expect to hear from you in Caro- 
lina when I get there. In ye mean time— 
I remain your st &c 
H. S. Legaré. 


Washington roth Oct. 1816. 
Dear Gilmer 
I am almost ashamed to write to you from Washington: & yet I think 
it quite superfluous to tell you that it is out of my power to visit Win- 
chester. If I could make it convenient, [other hard? ] inducements would 
conspire to bring me to you. 
I dined yesterday at Col. Taylor’s*‘—where I met a number of your 


40Paradise Lost, Ill, 448 ff. 


41Presumably Colonel John Taylor of Caroline (1753-1824), author of Arator 
(1813) and a Jeffersonian agrarian. The present writer has been able to find little 
evidence that Taylor was living or staying in Washington at this time (he was U.S. 
senator in 1792-94, 1803, 1882). Colonel Taylor later (in 1817) offered Gilmer the 
headmastership of his cherished Rappahannock Academy (see Davis, Gilmer, p. 
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countrymen. I of course, enquired after you—but none of them knew 
you as well as myself. They had all heard of Monsieur—but no one had 
talked with him—or ever seen him. One piece of information, however, 
I am indebted to them for—& that is, that you are the author of a pleas- 
ant little pamphlet I met in Philadelphia, entitled “Sketches of Orators.”* 
Indeed, I was not surprised to hear that it was yours—for as soon as I 
read two pages of it, I told Ogilvie** (in whose hands I found it) that it 
bore your mark. He did not think so—but paid a tribute to the Anony- 
mous gentleman, that you would not think the less of because it did not 
savour of personal flattery—I was a good deal taken with it—So much 
sO, as to trespass upon my Lord Chesterfield, by reading it in company. 





114). In January 1817 Gilmer visited friends in Washington, and may have seen 
Legaré again there. The famous Washington hostess, Mrs. S. Harrison Smith, noted 
in her diary: “Governor Barbour (of Virginia) . . . and a daughter joined our 
party for the evening; Gen’l Harrison (our Western Hero) Col. Taylor, & a most 
agreeable man from So Carolina and several others. . . . But the one who most in- 
terested me, was Mr. Gillmore, a young Virginian, introduced to me by Miss Bar- 
bour. He is called the future hope of Virginia—its ornament!—its bright star!” 
(The First Forty Years of Washington Society [New York, 1906], pp. 136-37.) 


42Sketches of American Orators [anon.] (Baltimore: Fielding Lucas, 1816), a 
series of vignettes of John Randolph, John Marshall, Thomas Addis Emmet, Wil- 
liam Pinkney, Patrick Henry, Littleton W. Tazewell, William Wirt, and Henry 
Clay as public speakers, prefaced by a discussion of “eloquence.” These incisive 
little studies have been recognized from the time of their appearance as among the 
best, if not the best, contemporary appraisals of these orators. They have been fre- 
quently quoted by recent writers (e.g., W. C. Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke 
[New York, 1922], II, 67-97 and A. J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall (Boston, 
1916-19], II, chap. v). These Sketches were later incorporated into the posthumous 
volume of Gilmer’s writings, Sketches, Essays, and Translations (Baltimore: Field- 
ing Lucas, 1828). 

43James Ogilvie (1775-1820), Scottish philosopher, orator, and friend and disciple 
of Godwin, had come to America in 1794. He had conducted schools in Albemarle 
County (where Gilmer and W. C. Rives, later minister to France while Legaré 
was chargé d’affaires in Belgium, were his pupils) and in Richmond, where he took 
his students to hear Burr’s trial. In 1808-10 he toured the Atlantic coast, giving his 
“model” orations before large crowds of the curious and the cultured. In 1812-13 
he had given sample orations before American troops in Kentucky and wrote 
Gilmer describing his phenomenal success. Early in 1815 he gave a three-months’ 
series of lectures and orations at the South Carolina College, from which Legaré 
had graduated a few months before. Later, he conducted a class for girls in Le- 
garé’s city of Charleston under the sponsorship of Legaré’s own law teacher 
Mitchell ing. In 1816 he was again touring New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. It was while he was on this tour that Legaré conversed with him. His 
probable influence in shaping American spread-eagle oratory is an interesting prob- 
lem. For recent comment on Ogilvie see the sketches in D.A.B. and D.N.B., in 
Davis, Gilmer, pp. 22-25, and in Richard B. Davis, “James Ogilvie, an Early Ameri- 
can Teacher 7 Rhetosic.” loc. cit., and “James Ogilvie and Washington Irving,” 
Americana, XXXV (July, 1941), 435-58. 
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The perusal, however, was hurried—& if it is yours, I should be glad to 
see it again. 

I am on the eve of departure from this place—for—I believe—Rich- 
mond. The journey to Carolina is so long & tedious—the country un- 
cultivated, roads bad, stage-coaches shattered & infirm drivers careless 
or drunk &c &c—that I sometimes think of returning to Baltimore & 
taking a packet there. However, I rather think, I shall go by land—& if 
I make up my mind to do so, undoubtedly the preponderating motive 
will be to see & know Richmond.—Now I should like to hear from you 
at Richmond—or if you can, why your presence would be more agree- 
able still. Segnius irritant per aurem demissa*‘—as Dr. Pangloss would 
quote from Horace. 

If you think fit, you may be the means of introducing me to Mr. 
Wirt,** or any other gentleman who has your esteem & is therefore 
worthy of mine. Anything of this kind, however, must be dispatched 
quickly—as my stay there will not be over a week. 

In case you should go to Baltimore—or should meet Maj: Stewart** 
any where else—I take this opportunity of mentioning his name to you, 
with distinguished respect. He is a young lawyer of that city—is very 
highly esteemed there—& I think deserves to be so, both for his talents 
(which are considerable) & his goodness of heart & polite manners. He 


44Presumably a conscious transposing in this case. The original (Horace, Ars 
Poetica, line 180) is “segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem.” Dr. Pangloss was, 
of course, Candide’s tutor in Voltaire’s classic satire aimed at Leibnitz. 

45William Wirt (1772-1834), Gilmer’s brother-in-law, from 1817-1825 Attorney- 
General of the United States, was at this time leader of the group of Richmond 
literati who had contributed with him to The Letters of the British Spy (1803), 
The Rainbow (1804), and The Old Bachelor (1814), all earlier mien in serial 
form in Richmond newspapers. At this time Wirt was working on his Sketches of 
the Life and Character of Patrick Henry, which was printed in 1817. For sketches 
of Wirt see D.A.B., F. P. Cauble, “William Wirt and His Friends: a Study in 
Southern Culture, 1772-1834” (unpublished dissertation, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1934), J. P. Kennedy, Memoirs of the Life and Character of William Wirt 
(Philadelphia, 1849), and Jay B. Hubbell, “William Wirt and the Familiar Essay 
in Virginia,” William and Mary College Quarterly, XXIII (April, 1943), 136-52. 

46Probably George Hume Steuart, listed in the Baltimore City Directory for 
1816 as an Attorney-at-Law. No other Stewart or Steuart is listed as a lawyer in 
this issue. He was a militia officer and served as Captain of the Washington Blues 
at the Battle of North Point. He was born November 1, 1790 (within a month of | 
F. W. Gilmer’s birth), son of Dr. James Steuart of Annapolis. For many years he 
commanded the First Light Dragoons, Maryland Militia. In later life he was a mem- 
ber of the City Council and the State Legislature. An ardent Confederate sym- 
pathizer, Major General Steuart left his handsome home in the Baltimore suburbs 
and settled in Charlottesville. He died in 1867, in Baltimore, though he had gone 
to Europe immediately after the War. For this information I am indebted to Mr. 
James W. Foster, Director of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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knows you perfectly well by reputation—twill complete his happiness 
the first opportunity [by?] a personal acquaintance with you. 


Let me hear from you in Richmond— 
& in th[e] mean time I have the 
happiness to subscribe myself 

your A’ 


H. S. Legaré— 


P.S. I write you a postscript—This to let you know that I have [ar- 

riv? Jed at Richmond—I shall [be here? ] some days—perhaps a week. 

If you write to me—as requested [go?] direct to Richmond—in care 

&c &c to be forwarded to Charleston, S.C. 
H.S. L. 








Notes and Documents 


Two Early Allusions to Milton’s Areopagitica 


= though it has come to be regarded as the most 
memorable pamphlet of the Puritan Revolution, appears to 
have received little attention at the time of its publication. This 
paucity of contemporary reference’ to Milton’s great plea for lib- 
erty of the press makes it seem worth while to record two early al- 
lusions which, so far as I know, have not hitherto been noted. 

The first was called to my attention by Professor R. F. Jones and 
is also indicated in the Oxford English Dictionary in illustration of 
the meaning of the word Areopagitic used substantively. It occurs in 
John Hall’s An Humble Motion to The Parliament of England Con- 
cerning The Advancement of Learning and Reformation of the 
Universities (1649). This is a pamphlet of forty-five pages, the 
first part of which consists of an attack on scholastic methods and 
subjects of education as practiced in the universities. In the course 
of this attack the writer complains, among other things, that young 
students are “delivered over to a jejune barren Peripatetick Phi- 
losophy, suited onely (as Mounsier Des-Cartes sayes) to wits that 
are seated below Mediocrity” (p. 26). His strictures in general, 
however, which obviously owe something also to Bacon, bear a 
close resemblance to those that Milton directs against traditional 
modes of education in The Reason of Church-Government (1641) 
and Of Education (1644). They conclude with the following: 


And truly, but that I would not doe violence to the Mother that bore 
me, and prophane that place which is in my account holy, I could lay 
open abundance of their [the universities’] customes, both superstitious, 
irrationall, uncivill, and ridiculous; I could instance how some vices are 
growne generall in some degrees of them, how many slugs there are, 
how some courses they take will prove meerly the choaking of all litera- 


1For a list of printed allusions to Milton, 1641-74, with an informing discussion, 
see W.R. Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, 1940), pp. 113-17. 
?The Huntington Library has a microfilm of the British Museum copy, 731.H.4. 


‘t), There is an original copy in the McAlpin Collection in the Union Theological 
Seminary, 
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ture. But since this would amount to a long rabble, and degenerate into 
some Satyre or Pasquill, rather than an Areopagitick, I will be content, 
having a publicke business in hand, to lay aside all bitternesse, though it 
might be advantagious to my purpose, and with due meeknesse and 
equanimity, draw to my last taske, and then sit downe with silent wishes 
and expectation [pp. 28-29]. 

It might be questioned, of course, whether the writer of these words 
had Areopagitica in mind, whether in fact he did not derive the 
word, as Milton did, directly from Isocrates’ address to the Areopa- 
gus. But the indications are to the contrary. Hall, nineteen years 
Milton’s junior, was like him a poet and scholar who had turned 
pamphleteer on the Puritan side. The New English Dictionary re- 
cords no use of the word Areopagitic in English before Milton. Hall 
is explicitly attempting to use the form of the classical oration in 
addressing parliament, the form very self-consciously adopted by 
Milton in Areopagitica but not commonly employed for that pur- 
pose and probably less effective than the sermon, the popular peti- 
tion, and various adaptations of the scholastic disputation to the 
conditions of political controversy through the medium of the pam- 
phlet press, Finally, the concluding “taske” to which Hall turns in 
the latter half of his address is to urge a humanistic type of educa- 
tion in line with an idealistic conception of truth and the approach 
to truth through learning such as Milton had been setting forth in 
Areopagitica, Of Education, and the anti-prelatical tracts. There 
can be little doubt that Hall was one of Milton’s earliest and most 
attentive readers, but he was not one whose approval or influence 
mattered much at the time. 


A second interesting reference to Areopagitica has been called to 
my notice by Dr. Jane Robinson of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. This occurs in The Panegyrike and The Storme Two 
Poétike Libells by Ed. Waller Vassa’ll to the Usurper Answered by 
_ More Faythfull Subiects to His Sacred Maty King Charles Ye Sec- 
ond, published without imprint, probably somewhere on the Conti- 
nent, with the date, 1659. Wood says, “it was printed beyond sea, 
in 6 sh. in qu. an. 1659.”* The book is made up of two parts, the 
first of which is called “The Anti-panegyrike, or Satyricall Answer 


8Athenae Oxon., III, 49 (1813), ed. Philip Bliss. 
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to the Seditious Panegyrike; in Vindication of The just haereditary 
Rights, & subjection due to My Lord the King, Charles ye second; 
against the tyrannical usurpation. of E.W.’s Parracidiall Lord Pro- 
tectour.” The writer reprints Edmund Waller’s A Panegyrick to 
My Lord Protector (two editions, quarto and folio, 1655) in sec- © 
tions of four lines each, following each section with six lines of 
satirical reply, also in heroic couplets. The whole (pages 1-24) is 
preceded by four pages, not numbered, of prefatory matter, includ- 
ing a dedication to the Earl of Norwich and thirty lines in heroic 
couplets addressed “To the pusillanimous author of The Panegy- 
rike.” ‘The dedication is subscribed “Your Lds unfeigned honourer 
and most humble servant,” and to this subscription, in the Bodleian 
copy of the original, is appended, in a hand which has not been 
identified, the signature Ri[chard]: Watson. In the Bodleian copy, 
the reprinted lines of Waller’s poem are also accompanied, section 
by section, by a second running reply in heroic couplets, written in 
an unidentified hand which may or may not be the same as that of 
the signature on the title page. By far the most interesting item in 
the whole volume is the opening attack upon Waller. The marginal 
notes which accompany the verses are here relegated to the bottom 
of the page and indicated by superior letters. 


TO THE PUSILLANIMOUS AUTHOUR 


OF THE PANEGYRIKE. 
Why I but now salute you, save your guesse, 
Thanke, Sr, your late Dictatour of the Presse, 
Whose spreading Power, like an Erratike Plague, 
Though bred at London, met me at the* Hague; 


aWhere the printer confessed he was to print nothing aganist [sic] the New Eng- 
lish state, & refused to entertaine these papers. [On January 7, 1653, parliament put 
into effect a new order for the regulation of printing which attempted to bring the 
press under the control of the council of state. News-books especially were forbid- 
den unless licensed by parliament itself, and in 1654 Marchamont Nedham’s Mercu- 
rius Politicus was made the official gazette. These and subsequent regulations were 
directed especially at the suppression of royalist publications, commonly printed 
abroad, deriding the new government and its leading figures. The prestige of the 
government became such, however, that royalists on the Continent found difficulty 
in gaining permission to issue their attacks. Mercurius Politicus (March 2-9, 1654, 
3321) published a report “from Rotterdam, March 6. stilo novo,” that “there hath 
been lately printed a scandalous pamphlet against the Lord Protector, . . . the States 
have put forth their Ordinance, strictly forbidding the sale upon _ of bodily 
punishment; and whosoever can discover the Author or Printer, shal have the sum 
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Nor could I scape it, if my Papers came 

To his endeared Dort or Amsterdame. 
>More curious Satyrists had seen the light, 

If that poétike Areopagite 

Had from your Senate gaind the voting Word, 

Or His old Highnesse more authentike Sword, 

For the Pens priviledge, That all might be 

From Viewes, & Censures, or suppressions, free; 
That Truth, ris’n from the grave, might London’s street 
Walke, uncontrolled, in her winding-sheet; 

Not smotherd’ in the baskets bottome lie, 

Breathing short whispers, as forbid the crie; 

Or by mew Patent mount th’ unsainted stall 

In Pauls Church-yard,‘ or Peters Pallace Hall.® 

She had not dauncd’ the Brawles* with you, but chose 
To charge your? Target-bearing Squires in prose: 
Nor had her journey lost, when Saumais’s Ghost 
From® Leyden rid, long since, to Paris, Post. 





of 500 J, given him, in case the party be apprehended; and his name that shall give 
the Information shall be kept private.” See S. R. Gardiner, Commonwealth and 
Protectorate (1901), III, 234-35, and W. M. Clyde, Struggle for the Freedom of 
the Press (1934), 265-66.) 

bMany libells against our good King and his party had been answered if Presses 
were free, & vente for the copies. 

¢Milton who published’ a speech for the libertie of unlicensd’ printing. 

‘The traditional preaching in St. Paul’s churchyard appears to have been re- 
moved to the choir of the cathedral as early as 1633 in connection with repairs to 
the edifice. The pulpit and cross were probably removed before 1641. The title of 
saint was generally dropped with the ascendancy of the puritans in parliament 
after 1640. In December 1643 lords and commons concurred in appointing Cor- 
nelius Burgess to be lecturer at Paul’s Church with a stipend of £400 per annum 
to be paid out of the sequestered estates of the dean and chapter. See W. Sparrow 
Simpson, Chapters in the History of Old S. Paul’s (1881) and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(1894). 

5The edifice known as Westminster Abbey was originally a monastic church 
dedicated to St. Peter and closely associated with the royal palace of Westminster, 
“Peters Pallace Hall” clearly refers to that part of the original palace, known as 
Westminster Hall, in which the law courts met and where Charles I was tried and 
condemned in January 1649. The house of commons met in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
closely adjoining. The puritans commonly referred to Westminster Abbey as the 
Abbey Church. ' 

6A French dance resembling a cotillion. 

dSuch as Milton in Defens: pro Pop: Angl: 


eHis Replie to Milton in neither place obtaining license to be printed, (at least 
as they pretend that have it) for which he gave particular charge on his death bed. 
[Salmasius withdrew from Stockholm to Leyden shortly after the appearance in 
February 1651 of Milton’s reply to his Defensio Regia. He died at Spa, September 
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Tell Moulin too, he should not due thankes misse 
For’s Anasceuastike Para’nesis: 
By whom the‘ paper-builded Empire’s blowne 
Into the Leman Lake, and so’s his owne. 
But he wants breath the British Church to shock, 
Not set on Romes Hills, but Heav’ns Chrystall Rock. 
Your bloud-maintaining crue no more she’ll swinge, 
But leave to Furies lash, and dire Revenge. 


The “Anti-panegyrike” is followed by “A Postcript to Mr. Wal- 
ler,” consisting of an appropriate quotation concerning tyrants and 
treason from Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, and “A Solemne & Seri- 
ous Advertisement to the Reader,” an attack in prose on Waller’s 
poem but by a different writer. 

The second part of the book is introduced by a separate title, 
“The Storme Raised by Mr Waller in his verses upon that which 
happened about their protectours death; allayed in a double answer, 
one by the authour of The Anti-panegyrike.” Waller’s lines “Upon 
the Late Storm, and of the Death of His Highness ensuing upon the 
same,” are followed by a reply in verse, entitled “The Answer by 
a Loyal Gentleman.” Waller’s lines are then reprinted a second time, 
but in sections of a few lines each, and each section accompanied 
by a reply in verse. The whole is entitled “Another Answer by The 
Authour of The Anti-Panegyrike.” There follows after this an ad- 
dress in prose by the author of the latter poem to the author of the 
former, entitled, “The Authour of the second Answer his leter unto 
the Gentleman that sent him the first with Mr Wallers Copie.” In 





3, 1653, leaving unfinished a counterattack upon his antagonist which remained un- 
published until 1660 when it appeared in London with the title Claudii Salmasii ad 
Johannem Miltonum Responsio.) 

fThe Presbyterian Government which he calls Imperium in Imperio, being ir- 
reparably ruin’d in that booke, and the independent so weakly founded as it can 
not support it selfe against the arguments easily draw’n from scripture, Antiquity, 
Reason. [Lewis du Moulin (1608-80) was an English independent divine of French 
origin. His Paranesis ad aedificatores imperii in tmperio (1656) was an attack upon 
the arguments for presbyterianism advanced by Moyse Amyraut in Du gouverne- 
ment de lEglise, contre ceux qui veulent abolir Pusage & lauthorité des Synodes 
(1653), translated into English as An Apologie for the Reformed Churches (Cam- 
bridge, 1653). The writer seems to be saying that Du Moulin has succeeded in re- 
futing the arguments both for presbyterianism and for his own scheme of inde- 


pendency but has not been able to prove that the Church of England is all one 
with the Church of Rome.] 
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the course of this brief communication of two and a half pages, the 
writer says: 


It is too true, what you know one sayd, Waller is bold in nothing but 
Poétry and Flattery, and his Cowardise in all else made me incline to 
hope, that being, as many others, alike afrayd to die or become poore, 
the severity of their late Protectour had awed him into an ungenerous 
submission and that compliant Poéme; to that I was halfe unsatisfied 
when the dangerous possibilitie of its effect had extorted from me an 
imputation of all I feard unto his designe. 


This statement seems to mean that the author of “Anti-panegyrike” 
still suspected, in view of Waller’s well-known character, that he 
had perhaps been led to think the author of A Panegyrick a more 
dangerous character than he really was. “But, Friend,” he continues, 


you have cleared my mistake, and made me list him with the Desper- 
ados such as Milton and Britanicus, whose pens and tongues have acted 
fairly to the death and disrepute of one, as their kind Heart meant evi- 
dently, what it could, to the damnation of all other Kings. 


Britanicus probably refers to Marchamont Nedham who was princi- 
pally responsible for writing Mercurius Britanicus, a satirical parlia- 
mentary weekly newsletter, 29 August 1643 - 18 May 1646, notori- 
ous for its attacks upon Charles I, and Mereurius Politicus, 13 June 
1650 - 12 April 1660, an official journal during the Commonwealth, 
over which Milton exercised some sort of oversight for a time in 
1651. 

The Catalogue of the British Museum and The Dictionary of 
National Biography agree in attributing The Panegyrike and The 
Storme to Richard Watson whose name is subscribed to the dedica- 
tion of “The Anti-panegyrike” in the Bodleian copy (Rawl. 219). 
A copy of the original edition and a photostat of the Bodleian copy 
are in the Huntington Library. Watson (1612-85), ejected from 
his fellowship at Caius in 1642, fled to France and, according to 
Wood, “was one of those English divines who did many times argue 
with the contrary party concerning the visibility of their church.” 
After the Restoration he became chaplain to the Duke of York 
(Wood, Fasti, II, 263). 
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The Independence of America 
Six Unpublished Items on the Treaty in 
1782-83, 


wen RECOGNITION of the independence of the United States is 
one of the most interesting and important events in the annals 
of diplomacy. Naturally, scholars have studied the negotiations of 
the diplomatic representatives and the instructions they received 
from their respective governments so fully that discoveries of new 
documents are becoming rarer. The Huntington Library has a col- 
lection of the papers of Thomas Townshend, created Lord Sydney 
in 1783, Secretary of State in Shelburne’s government. The gem of 
the collection, the original letter in which George III authorized 
Townshend to send to Paris the draft of the preliminary articles of 
peace, was reproduced in The Huntington Library Bulletin, Num- 
ber 1 (1931), pp. 202-4. The following six items come from the 
same source. They have their own introductory notes, so it is un- 
necessary to do more here than to suggest that the many changes in 
the cabinet minutes seem to show the extraordinary difficulty the 
members encountered in reaching a conclusion and finding the right 


words to express it. 
Goprrey Davies 


Marion TINLING 


1. Original Memo to Ground a Minute of Cabinet. 

The endorsement at the end of this rough draft of a minute as- 
signs it to about “18 or 19 Nov.?” The date is wrong, because refer- 
ence to The Correspondence of King George the Third (ed. Sir 
John Fortescue, 1928) proves that this was the draft upon which 
the cabinet minute of August 29 was based. 


To order Mr Oswald to make the concession of Independence pur- 
suant to the 4 Article of His Instructions,* 


1The passage which follows is crossed through: “at the same time explaining to 
the American Commissioners, that he is only empowered to make the said Grant 
[or, inserted in margin to stand invariably & unconditionally] as the first & pre- 
liminary Article of the Treaty, & not de nding upon any subsequent Article 
thereof [or, inserted in margin but not finally to be ratified till the conclusion of 
the said Treaty.]” 
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That your Majesty will moreover withdraw all the Troops from the 
13 Provinces & that a Majesty is ready to agree to an immediate ces- 
sation of Hostilitys by Sea & Land. 

And to declare his readiness? to conclude upon that & the rest of* the 
four* Articles stated® to him by Mr Franklin as mentioned in Mr Os- 
wald’s Letter of the ro of Jul 

but if the Comm’ should selies to treat witht the previous® acknowl- 
edgment of Independence’ &* shd express themselves ready to declare 
themselves satisfied with these four articles provided the Independence 
shd be irrevocably acknowledged witht reference to the final Settlement 
of the rest of the Treaty. Mr O. shou’d inform them that he has® no 
power under the present Act’ to conclude™ upon that footing’* but 
that your Majesty’* will recommend it** to Parl**® 

[Endorsed: Original Mem? to Ground a Minute of Cabinet, about 
the Treaty with America. abt. 18 or 19 Nov.? ] 


*First phrase substituted for “That Mr Oswald be directed” 

“that & the rest of” inserted between lines 

4“first” after “four” deleted 

5substituted for “hinted” 

8“previous” is inserted between the lines 

“invariably” is deleted after “Independence” 

8“if the Comi” deleted. After “Independence” the following whole passage has 
been crossed through: “& that in case it should appear that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to conclude a Treaty without de”; and so has a second passage: “and that 
upon the agreement of the commissioners [or, deleted, if the Commis* should ap- 
pear disposed] to the said four ——— it is found still necessary for the sake 
of Peace to grant the Independence unconditionally that Mr O. shd declare that 
application will be made to Parliamt” 

9is” before “has” not deleted 


10“has no... Act” is substituted for “not at present authorized by law” [last two 
words inserted between lines] 


11“at present” deleted 

12“footing” substituted for “subject” 

13“your Majesty” substituted for “application” 
14“recommend it” substituted for “be made” 


15This paragraph seems to have been substituted for the following passage, all 
except the italicized words having been struck omg “That in further mani- 
festation of your Majesty’s earnest desire [of peace, deleted] that no Impediment 
shd remane in the Way of Perfect Reconciliation & Amity betw" Gr: Britain & 
America Yr Maj is willing in case the Commissioners will declare themselves satis- 
fied on their Part ready to conclude a Peace on Dr. Franklin’s four Propositions 
when the interests of their Allies [shall be adjusted to propose to your Parliament, 
deleted] to enable Your (Majesty, deleted] forthwith to acknowledge the Inde- 
pendence of the thirteen Colonys. in the way the Commissioners now desire abso- 
lutely & irrevocably & not depending upon the Event of any subsequent Treaty.” 
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2, 3. Letters of Edward Thurlow to Townshend, Sept. 18, 22, 1782. 

Edward, first Baron Thurlow, became Lord Chancellor in 1778 
in Lord North’s ministry. He owed his promotion largely to the 
insistence of George III who heartily approved of his defense of the 
rights of his mother country against the American colonies. The 
royal favor helped him to retain his position in the Whig adminis- 
tration of Lord Rockingham (March-July 1782) and Lord Shel- 
burne (July-February 1783). By September 1782 the most ardent 
champions of the crown against the colonies had become convinced 
of the necessity of abandoning the attempt to conquer America. 
Obviously, from the English point of view, it was desirable to de- 
tach the Americans from their French and Spanish allies; failing that 
to make them lukewarm in the continuation of hostilities. The bond 
of union between the Thirteen Colonies, France, and Spain was in- 
dependence; otherwise they agreed on few of the subjects to be 
negotiated in a treaty of peace—Canada, the western boundary, Flor- 
ida, fishing rights off Newfoundland, Gibraltar, etc. Lord Shelburne 
and his colleagues, therefore, recommended to George III that Os- 
wald, one of the British agents at Paris, should be empowered “to 
treat with the Commissioners appointed by the Colonys, under the 
title of thirteen United States, inasmuch as the Commissioners have 
offered under that condition to accept the Independence of America 
as the First Article of the Treaty.”** Thurlow was absent from the 
cabinet meeting, but was informed of the proceedings by Town- 
shend,”" and communicated his news in the two letters that follow. 


Dear Sir 

When those, who know the Faculties and actual Situation of this 
Country, have judged Peace to be so necessary, as to offer the Inde- 
pendance of America in order to purchase it; The only question, which 
remained, seemed to be, how far Wisdom could go in offering the Price, 
without obtaining or securing the Purchase. In a general view of the 
matter, such as could be given at a meeting in Council, It seemed strange, 
if the Americans fairly wish’d an accommodation upon that Footing, 
and really thought it in Their Power to accede to it in any shape, which 


16Cabinet minute of Sept. 19, 1782, in The Correspondence of King George the 
Third, V1, 131. “The point of independence” is fully treated in Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution (1935), chap. xvi. 

17An extract from Townshend’s letter to Thurlow of Sept. 20, 1782, is quoted in 
S. F. Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, p. 226 n. 27. 
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could be adopted here; It seemed strange, that they should boggle at ac- 
cepting it as one term of the general Pacification; and It was natural to 
suspect a latent Intention to ae that Point, without meaning, or at least 
without hoping to advance further; and there was nothing in the char- 
acter or conduct of the Persons to be dealt with, to resist such a suspi- 
cion. According It struck many, I believe all, more or less forcibly; But 
it was resolved notwithstanding to promise a declaration of Independ- 
ance, whenever the King could be impowered to that effect; provided 
the Americans would solemnly declare themselves satisfied (so far as 
Their Interest in the Negotiation, was concerned) with the other terms 
proposed, leaving them still at liberty to : pe the War upon the com- 
mon cause with their allies. This seemd to insure such terms for the 
Loyalists and other British Interests, as would not render the Peace in- 
admissibly ignominious; and might possibly have the effect of prevent- 
ing the Force of that Continent from being further engaged in the War, 
at least so heartily. The refusal of these terms was then considered as a 

ossible case. and I took it that Nobody meant to advance beyond them. 
Nor indeed do I see any other point proposed for you to advance to; or 
consequently any case to deliberate upon; but that very one which was 
rejected before. For surely a Commission, directed to them by the name 
of Sovereignty They have formally assumed, would be the most direct 
way of acceding to it, without terms, and with all the inconveniences, 
which produced the former resolution. : 

I have troubled with this summary, by way of expressing my hopes, 
that it will not be thought necessary for me to attend on this occasion; 
as a general Idea is the only one to be formed on a partial or sudden 
view of this Correspondence. And I am made to hope, that if I could 
continue these waters for some short time longer, It might be of some 
use to Me. and indeed I was the rather inclined to wait for your further 
commands, because I don’t see by what legal authority you could pro- 
ceed the length required, after having gone already to the utmost extent, 
if not somewhat beyond the authority of the Act, which, tho’ so con- 
strued, was not intended, I believe, by its author to go quite so far. 


I have the honour to be 
My Dear Sir 
with perfect regard and esteem 
Your most faithful and obedient Servant Thurlow 
18 Sept. 1782. 
[endorsed: Ld Chancellor 18 Sep: 1782] 


22 Sept. 1782 

Dear Sir 
Give me Leave, in the first place, to intreat you will be assured, that 
nothing can be more contrary to my Ideas of publick business, than a 
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notion that it ought to wait a moment for personal attention to any 
Body; or indeed that it ought to be clogged with an extensive commu- 
nication. Nor does my Temper dispose me to any sort of jealousy upon 
the subject of Etiquette: My only mortification consists in Your suppos- 
ing it possible, I should imagine neglect in a quarter, where I have so 
little reason to apprehend it. 

I wrote to in much hurry, Lord Gower in the room waiting for me. 
But my Letter was awkwardly expressed, if it offered to apply to the 
actual situation of the business, or to depart from two or three general 
Ideas, which have made sufficient impression on my Mind, to be thought 
worth laying before you. Some passages in the former part of His Life, 
and also such parts as I have seen of the late correspondence, have raised 
unfavourable suspicion of Dr. F.; that overreaching would be deemed 
an article of merit in this present situation. The Arguments of Mr Jay 
for a previous aknowledgement of an Independent character appear to 
me so frivolous, that they also encrease my suspicions, and help to for- 
tify the opinion, I alluded to before, that, if their meaning were fair, 
the most direct way of coming at it would have been adopted. 

As for the legal part; if giving up the Dependance of A. had been the 
view of the Act, It surely would have been provided for by words more 
explicit. But, when the first Commission issued, I thought it a possible 
construction to make it the Subject of Treaty; and it remains possible 
to insist that it is still left so. But to be sure your discretion ought to 
turn upon more important points: for, if an opportunity offers of giv- 
ing an [?] advantage to the Publick, The rm ape of the Means is an in- 
feriour consideration, which may be set right afterwards, and ought to 
be hazarded. But I have been inclined, as you know, to lament every step, 
which bespoke extraordinary eagerness; fearing, that our advances might 
give encouragement to hope for advantages, that otherwise might not 
‘ have been thought of. Besides I had always hoped, that the British In- 
terest in America, though not sufficient to restore the former relation, 
might have been managed to the effect of protecting the Loyalists, se- 
curing the Debts to our Merchants, and such other points, as in my mind 
nearly touch the National Honour, which I take to be a part of the Na- 
tional strength; and would have also laid the basis of a stronger connec- 
tion and attachment to us there, than can be had without them, and so 
have enabled us to expect better points in the rest of our negotiation. In 
this view I was sorry for the resolu" of the Commons, the language of 
Mr Grenville, and the stile of the more recent conferences, which seem 
to me too much of the same tenor. I know, that these reflections open 
to a very wide field; in which I should only discover my insufficiency, 
if I were to enter upon it. But I cannot refrain from suggesting, that 
they seem to lead to this consideration, whether the cultivating an in- 
ternal Interest in the affections of those, who are disposed to this Coun- 
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try in A., ns 4 not be an object to weigh against such disadvantages, as 
may be found unavoidable in other parts of the general Settlement. 

If it should happen, that I have not sufficiently explained the aim of 
my former Letter, I must beg credit for doing it better and more par- 
ticularly in conversation. That was meant, like this, merely as a private 
Letter to you, and to take my chance for being of use; but certainly not 
to drag upon any plan, which a fuller view of the subject might make 
you think useful. In short, It seemed to me, that, if the Commission had 
not been altered, The Peace, if they mean such a one as can be accepted, 
would have proceeded: and that, if they mean otherwise, This, among 
other things, may give Them a more advantageous position in War. 

I know that in this sort of business so much depends upon particular 
incidents and a just observation of all which passes that in the midst of 
this hesitation I retain my confidence your plans will find the success 
They deserve and I shall have the pleasure to see myself mistaken. 

I am 
My Dear Sir 
with sincere regard 
entirely yours 
Thurlow 
[endorsed: Ld Chancellor, Buxton, 22: Sep: 1782] 


4. Letter of George III, Sept. 25, 1782. 

The first sentence is a reply to Townshend’s letter of September 
24, printed in Correspondence of King George Ill, V1, 135. Wil- 
liam Franklin, illegitimate son of Benjamin Franklin, was a Loyalist 
and the last royal governor of New Jersey. Lord Antrim was the 
sixth earl of that name. Possibly his memorials related to raising vol- 
unteer forces for the defense of Ireland. Lord Temple was the new 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Mr". Townshend will direct Gov". Franklin to present the Address of 
the Loyalists and Refugees at New York at St. James’s on Friday, my 
heart bleeds for them. He will order the Commissions for the Army in 
Ireland to be prepared according to the Recommendation they being all 
according to Rule. Ld. Antrim’s Memorials should only be acknowl- 
edged. Ld. Temple would I am certain not think it wise to be deciding 
upon either at this time 
G.R. 

Windsor 

Sept. 25% 1782 
m12 pt. 7. A.M. 
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5. Minute of Cabinet, 25 Oct., 1782. 


Apparently this obscure minute refers to Jay’s urging upon Os- 
wald that Great Britain and not Spain ought to retain West Florida 
at the final peace, and that she might use the troops about to be 
evacuated from New York and elsewhere to reconquer the former 
possession. Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, p. 229. 

Oct: 25. 1782 

To instruct’® Mt QO. to encourage’® the Commiss:* to write to the 
Congress to settle for®® the Evacuation of the Provinces** & to intimate 
to them that in case they _ to the Evacuations, we shall be? inclined 
to listen to the Proposal of attacking the Spanish Possessions in prefer- 
ence to the Dominions of France, and having in view the Recovery of 
W. Florida to take such methods as may best conduce to that Purpose. 
[Endorsed: Minute of Cabinet 25 Octo*. 1782.] 

6. Rough Minute of Cabinet. 

This very rough minute is undated but may be assigned to No- 
vember 1782, perhaps to about or a little later than the 11th when a 
cabinet meeting is already known to have been held.”* The jottings 
are cryptic, being no doubt made as an aid to memory as the discus- 
sion went on. What is meant by “boundarys prefering bit of the 
Lakes” is not clear, but the next five provisos refer to the contents 
of articles 5 and 6 of the Preliminary articles of Peace signed at Paris 
on November 30. The third article did not quite follow the cabinet 
minute because it provided that American fishermen might dry and 
cure fish in the unsettled creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Island 
and Labrador, “so long as the same shall remain unsettled.” Perhaps 
the next two provisos are both explained by the first sentence of 
Article 5. The “particulars” at the end contain two new items, of 


18“instruct” is inserted instead of “write to” 

19to encourage” takes the place of “to say that we should be willing to agree 
that” and “that we are inclined” 

20“settle for” is inserted instead of “obtain” 

21“without molestation” was crossed out after “Provinces” 

22“in case they agree to the Evacuations, we shall be” originally read “in case 


they assist the Evacuations, we shall be” and all was later inserted in place of “we 
are” 


23Correspondence of George Ill, VI, 155. The Lord President (Camden) at- 
tended this meeting. 
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which the Island of Sable was not mentioned in the Preliminary Ar- 
ticles, but the question of debts was the subject of Article 4. 


Present Viscount Keppel 
Ld Chancellor Lord Ashburton 
Earl of Shelburne Mr Pitt 

Duke of Richmond General Conway - 
Lord Grantham Mr Townshend 


To instruct Mr Oswald to agree** as the ultimatum of Gr: Britain 
Independence”® 
Boundarys prefering bit of the Lakes 
Safety of Lives 

: Persons 
withhol¢ Future Prosecution 
Dropping Depending Prosecution 
Absent Property 
Property within Line 
Fisherys No Drying on the Shores of Nova Scotia 

To dry on the unsettled Parts of the Magdalene Islands.”° 

Neutrals insisted on positively 
Property in Arms it is the unanimous Opinion of the King’s Servants 
that it should be contended for.?’ 
Treaty to be drawn upon the foot of these Instructions. 
With a Power” to relax upon the subject”® of Persons taken in Arms & 
Mr Oswald to be authorised to sign the Treaty whenever he & Mr Fitz- 
herbert & Mr Strachey shall agree*® in thinking it consistent with the 
Spirit of the Instructions sent by Mr T. or brought by Mr. S. 
To agree to the Treaty in the following Particulars 
Independence 
Boundarys. 
Fisherys to dry on the Shores of the unsettled Parts of the Magdalen Is- 
lands as long as they shall remane so. & the whole Island of Sable 
Stipulation for Paymt of Debts. 
[Endorsed: Rough Minute of Cabinet] 


24“agree” substituted for “give up” 

25“ist to the Independence 2@” crossed out 

26Sentences on Fisherys written in margin 

27“contended for” substituted for “insisted upon” 

28“q power” is substituted for “an offer of” and “an exception” 
29“last” deleted before “subject” 
80“ypon it” deleted after “agree” 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, | -yeanage by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “9” for “4,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 

1905), Pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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